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1, The attached assessment, USSR: Olympic Games Preparations , may 

be of interest to you in light of a possible Olympic boycott* CIA 
analysts believe that inside the USSR a boycott's heartening effects on 
some Westernizing dissidents would be offset by reinforcement of v/ide- 
spread tendencies to xenophobia. Internationally, a boycott would keep the 
Afghan issue alive and force the Soviets to face a continued barrage of 
criticism from some sections of the international community. However, the 
Soviets would also be able to play the role of an aggrieved party before a 
partially sympathetic international audience and to utilize international 
disagreements over the boycott to exacerbate tensions betV'/een the U.S. and 
non-boycotting (or reluctant ly boycotting) states, probably including some 
close U.S. allies. 

2. As for the economic loss from a boycott, we believe it would be 
small. In the main, losses would be confined to a reduction in hard 
'currency revenues from tourism and broadcast rights. The Soviets expect 
hard currency revenues of an estimated $250 million. Most of this income 
(perhaps at least tv/o-thirds) is in hand, however, and the Soviets, in the 
event of boycott, would balk at refunding cash already received. All but 
$5 million of t he $74 million paid for U.S. broadcast rights, for example , 
has been paid. / 

Foreign tourists v/ishing to attend the games (at least Americans) were 
required to prepay Olympic package tours by the end of 1979. Barring an 

outright cancellation of the games,' Moscow would argue that foreign ^ 

tourists were v/elcome regardless of individual country participation. |^_ 
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1. The attached assessment, USSR: Olympic Games Preparations , may 

be of interest to you in light of a possible Olympic boycott, CIA ^ 
analysts believe that inside the USSR a boycott's heartening effects on 
some Westernizing dissidents would be offset by reinforcement of wide- 
spread tendencies to xenophobia. Internationally, a boycott would keep the 
Afghan issue alive and force the Soviets to face a continued barrage of 
criticism from some sections of the international community. However, the 
Soviets would also be able to play the role of an aggrieved party before a 
partially sympathetic international audience and to utilize international 
disagreements over the boycott to exacerbate tensions between the U.S. and 
non-boycotting (or reluctantly boycotting) states, probably including some 
close U.S. allies. X 

2. As for the economic loss from a boycott, we believe it would be 
small. In the main, losses would be confined to a reduction in hard 
currency revenues from tourism and broadcast rights. The Soviets expect 
hard currency revenues of an estimated $250 million. Most of this income 
(perhaps at least two-thirds) is in hand, however, and the Soviets, in the 
event of boycott, would balk at refunding cash already received. All but 
$5 million of the $74 million paid for U.S. broadcast rights, for example, 
has been paid. (NBC’s contract with the USSR includes a "force majeure" 
article which might apply, however. In any event, NBC reportedly is 
covered by a political risk insurance policy with Lloyds of London.) 
Foreign tourists wishing to attend the games (at least Americans) were 
required to prepay Olympic package tours by the end of 1979. Barring an 
outright cancellation of the games, Moscow would argue that foreign 
tourists were welcome regardless of individual counjiry participation. 
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USSR: Olympic Games 
Preparations (u) 


Overview The Soviet Union worked hard to obtain the right to host the 1980 Summer 

Olympics and undoubtedly considers it a showcase event of the first order. It 
is engaged in a massive effort to build and renovate 99 facilities, most of 
them in the capital area. Moscow probably will spend the equivalent of 
about $3 billion, making the Summer Olympics the costliest to date, (u) 

Moscow should be ready for opening day ceremonies, but only by reshuffling 
domestic construction priorities at a time when the country already faces a 
serious backlog of construction projects. Officials charged with balancing 
Olympic demands in the broader context have become increasingly critical 
of the amount of resources channeled into the Olympic effort. Construction 
workers have been imported from other areas of the USSR, and in some 
cases the USSR has contracted for foreign construction teams. Non- 
Olympic building in the capital has been curtailed to keep Olympic 
construction on track, tej 

The games will present the USSR with several problems. Handling the 
unprecedented number of foreign tourists represents a monumental task for 
authorities not attuned to Western travelers. In spite of increased hotel 
capacity, new restaurants, and a major effort to train Soviet personnel in 
Western tastes, Moscow will be like a tourist frontier town. Soviet leaders 
will also have to cope with troublesome political issues. Team accreditation 
issues such as Chinese and Taiwan, Israeli, and German representation are 
sure to surface as they do before every Olympiad. Perhaps of greater concern 
to organizers will be how to handle interaction between Westerners and 
Soviet citizens, including possible actions by dissident Soviet groups^j^e)^ 

On the economic front Moscow will benefit from (1) upgraded city facilities, 
(2) more housing after the games are over, and (3) improved tourist 
accommodations. Soviet officials can say realistically that the bulk of the 
nonsport facilities would have been built whether or not Moscow hosted the 
1980 Olympics. Even Olympic-related facelifting falls under the Soviet 
interest in polishing Moscow’s international image. As for new construction, 
the Olympic Village will be added to the city’s stock of rental apartments 
while the main Olympic Press Center is scheduled to become the 
headquarters of the Novosti Press Agency. And by all accounts the new 
passenger terminal at Sheremet’yevo Airport and the new central post office 
also were badly needed, (u) 

iii 
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Foreign participation is a key element in Olympic preparations in spite of 
Moscow’s desire to keep the Olympics a Soviet show. In areas such as 
electronic support equipment and accommodations for tourists, the Soviets 
simply lack the expertise to meet Western standards. Orders for Olympic- 
related goods and services with Western suppliers have risen to an estimated 
$500 million^^j^ig^' 

The Soviets have launched an aggressive program to generate income to ease 
the hard currency strain caused by such outlays. Expected revenues of about 
$250 million should offset about one-half of the projected hard currency 
Olympic costs; more than $100 million will be obtained from television 
broadcast rights alone. Substantial sums also will be pulled in from foreign 
visitors; the Soviets, for example, require US travelers to sign up for package 
tours with a minimum 15-day itinerary in which Moscow is only one of 
several stops in the USSR. Even though hard currency revenues will fall 
short of costs, the Soviets have reduced the drain on foreign exchange 
reserves by making extensive use of low-cost Western credits. In effect, they 
have pushed their Olympic payments burden into the 1980s, when increased 
earnings from tourist facilities left over from the Summer Games will be 
available to offset loan payments due the West for Olympic purchaseSj,^ejr 

Indeed, Moscow may well realize a net hard currency inflow from the 
Olympics: Our calculations show that, overall, the USSR’s Olympic account 
could be in the black by next year. Beyond 1980, the Soviets could turn a 
profit even if the tourist utilization of the Olympic facilities averages only 25 
percent between 1981 and 
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USSR: Olympic Games 
Preparations (u) 


Introduction 

The Soviet Union is well along with preparations for 
the 22nd Olympiad. The USSR looks forward to the 
international prestige it expects from successfully 
staging the games before worldwide audiences. The 
Olympic effort also represents a reshuffling of domes- 
tic priorities at a time when the leadership faces 
growing economic difficulties. In political terms, 
media coverage and large numbers of foreign visitors 
will open the Soviet Union to an unprecedented level of 
public scrutiny, in which actions by dissidents and 
contacts between Western tourists and Soviet citizens 
could become problems to Soviet leaders. This intelli- 
gence assessment discusses these issues and explores 
(1) the extent of Soviet Olympic preparations (the 
status of facilities and the resources mobilized to stage 
the games); (2) the economic costs faced by the USSR 
and the role of Western suppliers; and (3) the means by 
which the USSR is financing the games and its success 
in covering costs. 


Background 

Tsarist Russia was involved in the Olympic movement 
from its earliest days: a Russian was one of the 12 
founding members of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee (IOC), and Tsarist athletes competed in several 
Olympiads between 1896 and 1912. Revolutionary 
Russia withdrew from the movement after World 
War I and organized its own Spartakiad (USSR 
Peoples’ Games) and Red Sport International as 
alternative sport contests. The Soviets rejoined the 
Olympic movement following World War II when, 
after competing in several regional European 
championships, they sent athletes to the 1952 Summer 
Games in Helsinki, (u) 

Although Khrushchev expressed interest in hosting the 
Olympic games as early as 1957, the first serious bid 
came in 1970 when the USSR competed against Los 
Angeles (which wanted the games as a capstone for the 
bicentennial celebration) and Montreal, the eventual 
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winner for the 1976 games. Four years later Moscow 
won the bid for the 1980 Summer Games over Los 


Angeles because of (a) Soviet guarantees to finance 
requisite sport and tourist facilities and (b) a general 
feeling among the IOC membership that the time had 
come to hold the games in a Communist country 


Organizational Structure 

The 1980 Olympics presents an enormous challenge to 
the Soviet Union — in construction, management, 
provision of services, and security (figure 2). To deal 
with these challenges, Moscow established the Olym- 
piad-80 Organizing Committee in March 1975. It 
oversees all aspects of the games — from construction 
of sports facilities to the organization of the games 
themselves, including fund raising, security, ticket 
sales, media relations, and personnel staffing. The 
Committee, working in part through commissions, 
coordinates the activities of Soviet ministries, enter- 
prises, and other organizations in matters related to the 
games (figure 3). The Committee has been given 
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Misha, official Olympic mascot 


The 22nd Olympiad 

Moscow, USSR 


Saturday, 19 July 1980 - Sunday 3 August 1980 


Official Sites 

Main Events— 26 stadiums and sports 
complexes in Moscow 
Sailing— Tallinn 

Soccer— Kiev, Minsk, Leningrad 




Involves 

12,700 Athletes 
3,500 J udges 

40,000 (estimated) Spectators 
3,500 Correspondents 
3,000 Broadcast technicians 
2 billion Television spectators 


' 



Lenin Central Stadium 


US $3 billion 

(Gross hard currency earnings— $250 million 
hard currency outlays— $500 million) 



Druzhba Hall 
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Olympic Village 

Unclassified 
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Organizational Structure of the 1980 Moscow Olympics 


Figure 3 


PRINCIPAL SOVIET 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Main Administration to 
prepare Moscow for the 
holding of the 22nd 
Olympic Games 

Main Administration for 
Foreign Tourism 

Soy uzvneshstroy import 
(FTO for foreign 
construction projects) 

State Committee for 
Television and Radio 
Broadcasting 


OLYMPIAD-80 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 

Personality Non-Olympic Position 

Ignaty Novikov - Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, 
Chairman of the State Committee 
for Construction Affairs 

Vitaly Smirnov - Vice President of the International 
Olympic Committee 

Sergey Pavlov -Chairman of the USSR Committee 
for Physical Culture and Sports 

Vladimir - Chairman , Moscow City 

Promyslov Executive Committee 

Aleksandr -Vice Chairman of the International 
Gresko Affairs Commission of the USSR 

Sports Committee 

Allan Starodub- TASS Editor 

VI. ~ Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR 

Kochemasov Council of Ministers 

A. K. Gren “ Deputy Chairman of the Estonian 
Council of Ministers 


INTERNATIONAL 
OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 


USSR NATIONAL 
OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 


USSR 

*- SPORTS COMMITTEE 



COMMISSIONS 


STAFF DEPARTMENTS 


ADMINISTRATIONS 


Municipal Construction and Subcontracting 
Sports Facilities and Technical Maintenance 
Television and Radio Broadcasting 
Communications 

Automated Control Systems and Technical 
Information 

Reception and Accommodation 
Transport 

Municipal and Domestic Services 
Catering and Trade Organization 
Medical Services 
Security and Public Order 
Foreign Relations 
Organization of the Events 
Cultural Programs and Services 
Selection and Production of Goods 
Bearing the Olympic Emblem 


LiaisonWith the IOC 

Liaison With National Olympic Committees 

Protocol and Olympic Ceremonies 
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Referee Support Information 

Program-Method 

Foreign Relations 

Technology and Construction 

Supply 
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Public Relations 
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Sports Programs 
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foreign trade organization status so that it can deal 
directly with foreign firms to buy equipment and sell 
rights to Olympic symbols. Its Commission on Security 
and Public Order is headed by a Deputy Minister of 
Internal Affairs while the Chief of Intourist directs the 
Commission on Reception and Accommodation. The 
Committee also has separate administrations for 
Propaganda and Sports Programs and Staff depart- 
ments for public relations, logistics, and liaison with 
other Olympic groups. Smaller subordinate organizing 
committees have been set up in other Olympic cities, 
(u) 

Members of the Committee have been chosen for their 
skills, experience in sporting matters, and/or their 
clout in the government bureaucracy. The Commit- 
tee’s Chairman, Ignatiy Novikov, brings to the Olym- 
pic effort high-level experience in government and the 
construction industry. One of 13 deputies to Premier 
Kosygin and a voting member of the Central Commit- 
tee, Novikov chairs the State Committee for Construc- 
tion Affairs (Gosstroy) and is thus the highest ranking 
official of that industry. His appointment undoubtedly 
reflects the priority the government attaches to the 
completion of Olympic sports facilities and related 
building. Experience with past Olympics is being 
provided by the Committee’s Secretary General, 
Aleksandr Gresko, who negotiated with the IOC in 
bringing the games to Moscow and served as the 
USSR’s liaison officer to the Montreal Olympics. 
Other leading members include Sergey Pavlov, for 1 1 
years Chairman of the Committee for Physical 
Culture and Sports and head of the USSR’s National 
Olympic Committee; Vladimir Promyslov, Chairman 
of Moscow’s Executive Committee; and Allan 
Starodub, a chief TASS editor, (u) 

The Montreal Contrast 

Montreal’s 1976 Olympic preparations offer some 
object lessons for the Moscow effort in 1980. From the 
beginning, the Montreal Organizing Committee 
(COJO, for Comite Organisateur des Jeux 
Olympiques) strove to make the Olympic Park a 
spectacular artistic monument. It neglected to keep a 
tight rein on costs, maintain a realistic timetable, or 
avoid overly complex building methods. Minimal 
cooperation between the local organizers and the 
federal government in Ottawa — in part reflecting 


strained feelings over the separatist movement — also 
added to Montreal’s Olympic difficulties. Moreover, 
labor shortage and strikes compounded the effects of a 
late building start. As a result, (1) planned costs were 
exceeded by 500 percent, (2) the province of Quebec 
and the city of Montreal were saddled with an $800 
million debt despite COJO’s original claim that the 
Olympics would be self-financing, (3) the Olympic 
stadium was embarrassingly incomplete when the 
games began, and (4) the facilities found little 
immediate use after the games, (u) 

Moscow should be able to avoid many of Montreal’s 
problems, in part because of inherent features of the 
Soviet system and the benefits from planning at the 
national rather than local level. In addition, strikes are 
rare in the USSR and the regime can employ youth 
labor and the military to expedite important projects 
and move manpower among regions and projects more 
easily than a market economy could. Soviet organizers 
also have viewed the Olympics from a different and 
longer perspective than did Canadian officials. The 
Soviets wish to minimize expenditures on facilities. In 
particular, they are avoiding building facilities that 
can only be used for the Olympics, (u) 

The Spartakiad Experience 
The recent Spartakiad was widely billed in both the 
West and Soviet press as a dress rehearsal for next 
year’s games. By most accounts it was clearly a 
technical success in spite of a number of organizational 
difficulties that surfaced at the last minute. In addition 
to visa problems that prevented some athletes from 
participating in the games, the spartan facilities were 
criticized by the foreign athletes. Most other problems 
were minor. Difficulties reportedly were encountered 
with the information system, especially with translat- 
ing names into the Cyrillic alphabet before entering 
them into computers and then recovering them in 
original alphabets. Because the main track at Lenin 
Central Stadium was not in good shape, times were 
well off both world and personal records. The buildings 
at Prospekt Mira were also not ready for use. Readily 
acknowledging these problems, Soviet officials say 
they will iron them out before the Olympics, (u) 
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Nonetheless, the Spartakiad was not a true test. 
Foreign representation was small, as few world class 
athletes from the West accepted Soviet invitations to 
compete. More important, spectators were not encour- 
aged to attend; queried about the absence of specta- 
tors, Soviet officials blamed the poor showing on 
unseasonable weather. Thus a full blown test of 
Olympic readiness will not come until next summer 
when record numbers of tourists descend on Moscow, 
(u) 

The Soviets as Hosts 

Moscow will be facing a number of foreign political 
problems prior to the Summer Olympic Games: the 
dilemma of China and Taiwan, the participation by 
nations not recognized by or unfriendly to the USSR, 
the participation of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and West Berlin, and the threat of a Third World 
boycott. The leadership also realizes that the unique 
publicity of international sport provides a danger of 
ideological contamination as well as an opportunity for 
national exhibition. It will be difficult for the Olympic 
host to keep tourists from observing (and judging) the 
Soviet lifestyle and standard of living. It may also be 
hard to conceal from their own citizens the conspicuous 
wealth foreigners will display at the games. Neverthe- 
less, the Soviets have committed their international 
prestige to holding the games and, on balance, we think 
they will want the games to go forward with as little 
incident as possible, (u) 

The Team Credentials Issue 
Most of the issues involving representation have 
carried over from past Olympics. They put the USSR 
in an especially uncomfortable position, however, 
because in the past it has openly favored one partici- 
pant in each of the controversies, (u) 

China-Taiwan. In late November the IOC approved a 
resolution that assures the participation of a PRC team 
in Olympic competition. The People’s Republic of 
China would be allowed to participate as a legitimate 
member of the IOC. Taiwan, which would not be 
allowed to use its flag or anthem, would compete under 
the aegis of the “Taipei Olympic Committee of 
China.” The IOC decision comes close to meeting 
Beijing’s demand that its team be the only Chinese 
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national team. Moscow wants the PRC to participate 
in the games without incident, and would particularly 
relish any propaganda benefits it might gain in pursuit 
of improved relations with China. To allow Taiwan, 
but not Beijing, into Moscow would have provided a 
spectacle of the world’s first “socialist Olympics” 
without the presence of the world’s most populous 
Communist state, (u) 

Israel. It is too early to predict how the Soviets will 
handle the issue of participation by nations they do not 
recognize, such as Israel. The Soviets do not have a flat 
policy of boycotting contacts with Israel. Although 
they did not invite Israel to the Spartakiad games this 
summer, Moscow on many other occasions has hosted 
Israeli groups and delegations. Since sporting relations 
involve only tacit diplomatic recognition, the Soviets 
could admit Israeli athletes and still maintain an 
official policy of nonrecognition and opposition to 
Zionism. Moscow could explain its action by citing the 
Olympic Code. According to the Code, individuals 
participate as private individuals even though they 
may march in opening and closing parades in national 
groups and with national symbols — such as anthems 
and flag hoistings. If Moscow did this, it might 
accompany its action with stepped up anti-Israeli 
propaganda. (u) 

West Germany/Berlin. Citing the Olympic Code could 
also be a way for the Soviets to handle the question of 
participation in the games by athletes from West 
Berlin and West Germany. Despite the existence of 
two German teams. West Germany still sends its 
athletes to sporting events in uniforms reading 
“Deutschland,” espousing the theme that it is the true 
representative of the German nation. Under Soviet 
pressure Bonn has apparently agreed to send its 
athletes to Moscow in “West German” uniforms. 
Although the USSR does not recognize West Berlin as 
part of FRG territory, Moscow, in return, has agreed 
to the presence of West Berlin Olympic athletes on the 
West German team. The Soviets still could require the 
West Berliners to be singled out in some manner, 
perhaps by proposing a formula under which they 
would march as a separate unit behind the West 
German delegation, (u) 
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Third World Boycott. The fear of a Third World 
boycott of the games is a worry to Moscow. (At the 
Montreal Games athletes from 28 African countries 
and Guyana and Iraq walked out rather than compete 
against New Zealand, which had sports ties with South 
Africa.) To ensure Third World attendance, the 
Soviets recently reaffirmed their intention to ban 
South Africa and Rhodesia from the 1980 Olympics. 
The Chairman of the Soviet Olympic Committee, 
Ignatiy Novikov, has said that the Soviet Union, 
agreeing with the African nations, “actively advocates 
the exclusion of the racists of the Republic of South 
Africa and Rhodesia from all international sports 
federations.” To ensure future Third World good will 
and participation in the Olympics, Moscow may pick 
up the tab for many of the Third World teams as it did 
for Spartakiad. (u) 

Internal Control Problems 

Moscow’s first priority for the 1980 Summer Olympics 
clearly is to present to the world a smoothly run, 
efficiently produced pageant. To accomplish this, the 
regime must be prepared for the security problems 
created by the multinational aspect of the games and 
the incursion of foreign tourists and reporters. In 
addition, the authorities must deal with the expected 
demonstrations by Soviet dissidents and human-rights 
activists and protests from foreign countries and 
organizations in such a way as to minimize unfavor- 
able publicity, (u) 

The Committee for State Security (KGB) and the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) have the primary 
responsibility for ensuring a trouble-free Olympiad. 
Their personnel will be increased during the games, 
particularly in Moscow, to cope with the large crowds 
and to provide surveillance of likely troublemakers. 
Tight control of internal travel will keep unauthorized 
Soviet tourists out of Moscow, and tickets for the 
competitions will be distributed internally by trade 
union and youth organizations, (u) 

Effective control can be maintained over most of the 
foreign visitors through the usual Soviet restrictions on 
hotel and travel reservations. The USSR hopes to 
prevent an embarrassing tourist overflow by strictly 
controlling — via a fairly rapid turnover — the number 
of foreigners in Moscow at any one time. Western 
countries are being allocated a set number of visas for 


travel to the USSR during the games, with allocations 
based on the size of the nation’s Olympic contingent, 
its population, and the number of tourists from the 
country that have traveled to the Soviet Union in the 
past. Only travelers who have accommodations re- 
served through Intourist via the officially designated 
travel representative in their home country will be 
granted visas^J^/^)^ 

The United States has been allocated the largest block 
of these visas (18,000) while West European countries 
will get about 50,000. Each of the 8,000 beds in the 
city set aside for Americans during the Olympics will 
turn over two to three times during the 1 6-day 
Olympics. Each American tourist must sign up for a 
two- or three-week tour allowing for only six nights in 
Moscow. Time not spent at the games will be filled 
with tightly scheduled sightseeing, lectures, and con- 
certs. Foreigners who succeed in breaking away from 
their tour groups to strike out on their own can expect 
close surveillance.jj^ 


From Moscow’s point of view, the most troublesome 
foreign visitors will be found among the approximately 
3,500 newspaper and television reporters covering the 
games. To keep reporters under control, ultramodern 
press centers have been set up to provide them all the 
information they should need on Olympic activities 
and all accredited journalists are to be housed at the 
new Kosmos Hotel. The authorities, no doubt, will 
attempt to restrict the media to certain Olympic areas, 
but preventing all contact between reporters and 
publicity-seeking dissidents may prove difficult. NBC, 
for example, reportedly plans to use five mobile vans as 
part of its television coverage. 


The determination of Soviet dissidents, refuseniks, and 
emigre groups to use the Olympics as a platform for 
publicity could prompt the authorities to take preven- 
tive action before the games begin. The most trouble- 
some dissidents will probably be removed from circula- 
tion before the games. Although some may be arrested 
and charged with a violation of the Criminal Code, the 
majority will most likely simply be detained indefi- 
nitely outside Moscow, without having formal charges 
lodged against them. In a possibly related develop- 
ment, the Moscow dissident community noted increas- 
ing harassment of Jewish and human rights activists in 
the fall of 1979. (py 
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The regime probably does not look for trouble from the 
ordinary Soviet citizen during the Olympics. Never- 
theless, recent decrees from the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, on improv- 
ing the maintenance of law and order (September 
1979) and on strengthening ideological indoctrination 
(April 1979) have implications for control of the Soviet 
public during the games. For example, the law and 
order decree came down hard against drunkenness, a 
problem which is often obvious to visitors to the Soviet 
Union. A followup editorial in Pravda attacked 
failures by law enforcement units in reducing crimes in 
public places, a certain embarrassment if Olympic 
tourists are victims, (u) 

Two members of the top leadership already have 
directly warned the Soviet public to beware of ideologi- 
cal contamination from Olympic visitors. In May 
1979, Moscow city party chief Viktor Grishin advised 
Muscovites who come in contact with these visitors to 
stress the advantages of the Soviet way of life and at 
the same time rebuff “propaganda of ideas and 
principles alien to us.” Georgian party chief Eduard 
Shevardnadze was even blunter when he told a meeting 
of republic party officials in June 1979 that “forces” in 
the world were preparing “not only for sporting battles 
but also political and ideological battles” and that 
groups hostile to the Soviet Union intended to use the 
Olympics to carry out “ideological sabotage.” Such 
admonitions will probably increase as the opening of 
the games draws nearer, (u) 

Students in Moscow are being warned to stay away 
from Olympic tourists, who, the authorities claim, are 
hostile to the Soviet lifestyle. Youngsters are being told 
to report offers of gifts to local authorities. According 
to some sources, school children already are being 
signed up for summer camps and excursions out of the 
city, and the school term will end one month early 

Other measures may be aimed at preventing the 
overuse of limited accommodations and services during 
the Olympics and to avert a run on consumer goods “on 
display” to impress Westerners. There have been 
rumors that Moscow would be transformed into a 
coupon zone for the Olympics to prevent Soviet citizens 
from buying up consumer goods supplies. A Soviet 
foreign trade bank official, however, has published a 
denial of these rumors.J^ 


Finally, Soviet authorities are showing increased 
interest in procuring surveillance devices from West- 
ern firms. This past summer, a West German represen- 
tative of a US firm received a request for a quotation 
for 1,000 transmitters and 10 automatic direction 
finders.* The possibility of any kind of terrorist strike 
like that at Munich in 1972 seems minimal, given the 
strictness of the Soviets’ system and the controls placed 
on the influx of tourists, 


The Cost of the Olympics 

Soviet Olympic planners believe they will be in a strong 
position to reap the benefits from a showy international 
event. Above all, the USSR wants to present a first- 
class sporting event in a well-groomed city. Neverthe- 
less, the estimated $3 billion price tag for the 
Olympics — by far the costliest to date — is sure to add 
fuel to the fires of Western critics who argue that the 
modern-day games are too expensive and unwieldy to 
continue in their present form. (Concern over spiraling 
Olympic costs has led Los Angeles organizers to 
emphasize financial skills in searching for an executive 
director.) In Moscow too, financial aspects are receiv- 
ing increased attention from officials acutely aware of 
the “financial disaster” label so widely pinned on the 
$1.5 billion Montreal Games. Vladimir Alkhimov, 
Chairman of the USSR State Bank, is one of several 
high-ranking officials who have voiced concern that 
the Olympics would be a net l oss and divert too many 
resources to Moscow. I 


Strenuous Construction Effort 
In all, 99 officially designated Olympic construction 
projects are under way to provide sports, hotel, 
transportation, and other service facilities — 76 in 
Moscow (see figure 1 1 , inside back cover) and the rest 
in four other cities where events will occur: Tallinn, 
Leningrad, Kiev, and Minsk. Based on progress to date 
and the current pace of construction, we believe all 
Olympic and related projects will be ready for opening 
day ceremonies, (u) 

Sports Facilities. Several entirely new sports com- 
plexes are being constructed and many existing ones 
are being renovated throughout Moscow. In addition 
to the Olympic Village, the city has officially desig- 

' See SI WR 79-040, 1 October 197 9, CuiiridLiilicil 
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Luzhniki Panorama Figure 5 



nated several Olympic sports centers: Luzhniki in the 
southwest, Prospekt Mira in the north, Krylatskoye in 
the west, Leningradskiy Prospekt in the northwest, 
Bittsevskiy Lesopark in the northwest, and Izmaylovo- 
Sokol’niki in the northeast, (u) 

The 180-hectare Luzhniki complex, across the river 
from Moscow State University, is the premier Olympic 
site. The opening and closing ceremonies will be held in 
the Lenin Central Stadium at Luzhniki. The stadium’s 
exterior has been bolstered with additional concrete 
supports; and new seats, lights, press boxes, an 
overhang covering part of the grandstands, and an 
artificial playing surface have been installed for the 
games. To the southeast is Druzhba Hall, a new 
multipurpose gymnasium whose facade makes it ap- 
pear like a giant crab. This hall was completed in 1979 
and was first used to host volleyball competitions 
during the recent Spartakiad. Other competition sites 
in Luzhniki include the Malaya (Small) Arena, a 
previously open-air facility which has been covered, 
and the Palace of Sports and a swimming pool, both of 
which have been renovated, (u) 

On Prospekt Mira, just outside the Garden Ring Road 
that encircles downtown Moscow, stands the largest 
new sports complex — a covered stadium with grand- 
stands for 35,000 spectators and an adjoining arena for 


Unclassified 

water sports. Construction of these facilities had 
lagged far behind that at other sites, but an accelerat- 
ing effort during the past year has brought substantial 
progress. In May 1978, the stadium — slightly larger 
than Washington’s Capital Centre — was a skeleton of 
steel girders, but one year later the structure was 
externally complete. Much work still needs to be 
completed inside and around this as well as the 
adjacent swimming arena. During the games, the 
stadium will be partitioned to hold boxing and 
basketball competitions simultaneously. The main 
swimming and diving events are scheduled for the 
arena. Located near museums and theaters, this new 
complex will be a focus for sports and cultural 
activities after the Olympics.^j^ 

Krylatskoye, in western Moscow, houses another new, 
architecturally impressive structure, the Velodrome. 
Built in an elliptical shape that mirrors the enclosed 
track, it will host indoor cycling events. Nearby, the 
13.5-kilometer, asphalt-surfaced cross-country bicycle 
track and archery fields have been completed. The 
world-renowned manmade rowing basin was con- 
structed here in 1973, and extra seating has recently 
been added to the grandstands at the end of the 2.3- 
kilometer long course, (u) 
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The Leningradskiy Prospekt Sports Complex com- 
prises facilities of two sports clubs, Dinamo and 
Central Army. Modernized facilities at Dinamo in- 
clude a 56,000-seat stadium and the Malaya Arena. 
Across the road, at the Central Army Sports Club, a 
large structure enclosing two separate arenas was first 
used for competitions during the Spartakiad. Nearby, 
a multipurpose gymnasium is being constructed; 
during the Olympics it will be the site of the women’s 
basketball contests, (u) 

Equestrian competitions will be held at Bittsevskiy 
Lesopark (Forest Park). All the facilities here — the 
show ring, grandstands, stables, and the steeplechase 
course — are being specially built for the Olympics. In 
Izamaylovo, adjacent to the Central Institute of 
Physical Culture, a universal sports hall is being built 
and a soccer stadium has been reconstructed. Several 
kilometers to the west, at SokoVniki, the Palace of 
Sports is being enlarged, (u) 

Several other sites will be used for Summer Games 
events. In Mytishchi, a northeast suburb, the Dinamo 
shooting club has been renovated and in Khimki- 
Khovrino a new universal sports hall is almost finished. 
In addition to the construction and improvement of 
sports facilities in Moscow, soccer stadiums have been 
modernized in Leningrad, Kiev, and Minsk, and a 


Unclassified 

yachting center has been developed in Tallinn. All will 
host Olympic competitions, (u) 

Accommodations. More than 12,000 foreign athletes, 
coaches, and trainers will be housed at the new 
Olympic Village in the rapidly developing residential 
area of southwest Moscow. Three groups of six 
16-story apartment buildings are nearing completion, 
together with nearby training facilities, restaurants, 
stores, and cultural and medical centers. The Olympic 
Village will be converted to a microrayon (a self- 
contained community of apartments and service facili- 
ties) that will house 15,000 people after the games. 
Another smaller Olympic Village — for 600 people — is 
being completed in Tallinn. Remarkable progress has 
been made at the Moscow site, which in mid- 1977 was 
in the earliest stage of construction. The Olympic 
Village was modeled after an existing Soviet 
apartment-house series and the prefabricated units 
being used here were already in production. This 
decision, coupled with the top priority given to 
Olympic projects in terms of manpower and materials, 
greatly enhanced construction. Unlike most Soviet 
construction, the quality of workmanship appears to be 
quite high, 



Confidential 


The Soviet record in building tourist facilities is not as Among the new hotels being built, only the Kosmos 
good. Receiving the anticipated 600,000 visitors (in- will be luxury class. Overall, only about two-thirds of 

eluding 200,000 from overseas) will strain Moscow’s the 75,000 total beds available in Moscow will measure 

resources to the limit. Aided by foreign construction up to Western quality standards and that number will 

teams, Soviet construction organizations will add 10 be reduced further by the need to reserve rooms for 
hotels in Moscow and increase the city’s total capacity IOC officials, newsmen, and Soviet VIP guests. Many 
by nearly 25,000, to a total of 75,000 accommodations Soviet hotel rooms lack the amenities taken for granted 

(table 1). One of the largest hotel complexes in the by Westerners such as room service and private baths, 

world is nearing completion at Izmaylovo in northeast Accordingly about 30,000 Western foreign tourists 
Moscow, where five 30-story units will house 10,000 will be the maximum the city’s hotels can handle at 
visitors during the games. Large campgrounds, includ- any one time. Visitors from Eastern Europe and Third 
ing one for international youth groups, and several World countries will be put up in the poorer quality 
motels are being built on the outskirts of Moscow. New hotels and will have to rely on other accommodations, 
dormitories with space for 40,000 will be used to house especially university dormitories, student hostels, and 
Soviet visitors. In addition, several floating hotels, camping facilities.J^ 
ordered from a Finnish shipbuilding firm, will be used 

for Olympic tourists, (u) As plans have changed, the Soviets have pared the 

number of foreign spectators that the USSR will allow 
The 75,000-bed hotel-capacity figure is well below into Moscow during the games. From an original 
original plans of Soviet organizers who initially estimate of 300,000, the number expected has steadily 

envisioned a doubling of hotel space in Moscow to dropped. In 1978 the Soviets were anticipating 

accommodate 300,000 foreign visitors (100,000 at any 240,000 visitors. More recently a Western source put 
one time). Late construction starts, protracted negotia- the figure even lower, at only 160,000 visitors.^ 
tions with Western firms over quality control, and the (r Tifr rr)~ 
need to use non-Soviet labor, however, led the Soviets I 

to scale back plans for 20 or more new hotels in the I 

capital with 45,000 to 50,000 beds to 1 0 hotels with 
25,000 beds.Jef ' 
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Table 1 

USSR: New Olympic Hotels 


Name 

Capacity 
(Number 
of Beds) 

Comments 

Moscow 

Izmaylovo 

10,000 

In northeast Moscow near 
Izmaylovo Park; five 30-story 
units. 

Sevastopol’ 

3,600 

In southern Moscow near 
Bittsevskiy Lesopark; four 1 6- 
story buildings. Built by 
Yugoslavs. 

Kosmos 

3,500 

In northern Moscow; 25 stories; 
built by a French firm; will 
house television personnel 
during the games. 

Salyut 

2,000 

In southwest Moscow; 24 
stories. 

Vesna 

1,600 

In northern Moscow; 22 stories; 
designated an international 
youth hotel. 

Dom Turista 

1,300 

In southwest Moscow; 33 
stories. 

International Airlines 
Complex 

900 

In northwest Moscow; nine 
stories; includes offices for 
international airlines. 

Sport 

700 

In southwest Moscow; 22 
stories; will house Olympic 
judges. 

Soyuz 

400 

In northwest Moscow; 12 
stories; built by Yugoslavs. 

Bittssevskiy Lesopark 

150 

In southern Moscow. 

Leningrad 

Pribaltiiskaya 

2,500 

On Vassilievsky Island; built by 
Swedes. 

NA 

226 

On Krestovskiy Island; two 
seven-story buildings. 

Pulkovaskaya 

500 

Built by Finnish consortium. 

Kiev 

Rus 

900 

Near Central Stadium on 
Cherepanov Hill. 

Tallinn 

Olympic 

850 

On Kingiseppa Street; 26 
stories; built by Finns. 


Now that early plans to set up US-style fast food 
restaurants have been rejected, the Soviets plan to 
erect temporary dining halls near tourist accommoda- 
tions, athletic facilities, and parks and to install 
automated vending machines at the main Olympic 
stadium and the primary tourist airport at 
Sheremet’yevo. New restaurants and cafes also are 
being built and existing ones renovated and expanded. 

(u) 

Communications. Several new communications centers 
are being constructed for the Olympics. The seven- 
story Olympic Press Center on Zubovskiy Bul’var near 
the city’s center, will provide facilities for 3,500 
journalists. After the games, the center will house the 
Novosti Press Agency and the Soviet Journalists’ 
Union. The Ostankino television complex is being 
enlarged with the addition of a broadcast building for 
the Olympic Television and Radio Center. In 
Luzhniki, near the universal sports hall, a technical 
control center will house computers and serve as the 
official broadcast information center. An international 
long-distance telephone switching center and two new 
post offices are also being built in other areas of 
Moscow. All these facilities are either completed or 
nearly so^^^j^ 

Transportation. Transportation will be critical during 
the Olympics, as competition sites are scattered 
throughout most of Moscow. The main transportation 
link will be the well-developed and expanding Moscow 
subway. Three major Olympic sports areas — 
Luzhniki, Prospekt Mira, and Leningradskiy 
Prospekt — are next to subway stations, and other sites 
are short distances from the nearest stops. Interna- 
tional airline arrivals and departures will use Moscow’s 
new Sheremet’yevo-II Terminal, still under construc- 
tion. Two other Moscow airports, Domodedovo and 
Vnukovo, and one at Tallinn are being expanded. 
Roads are being improved, and bridges, bypasses, 
filling stations, and rest areas built: Officially desig- 
nated Olympic highway routes are being widened and 
improved within Moscow, and new avenues are being 
built to tie the Olympic Village and Prospekt Mira 
complexes to existing streets. A computer-controlled 
traffic system is being installed and fringe parking lots 
are planned for the outer Ring Road to relieve 
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expected downtown congestion. The city is also being 
given a face lift with tree plantings and new parks and 
gardens, (u) 

Labor Mobilized for the Olympics 
To complete the Olympic building program described 
above, the USSR has had to assemble considerable 
construction resources. Olympic Committee Deputy 
Chairman Koval has indicated that Olympics con- 
struction amounts to over 30 percent of construction in 
Moscow. The desire to finish the sports complexes, 
tourist accommodations, and other civic improvements 
in time for the games has led to a reallocation of 
resources away from non-Olympic endeavors, espe- 
cially in the construction sector. Nonetheless, we have 
no evidence that non-Olympic priority construction has 
been slowed by the current Olympic push; for the most 
part lower ranking projects have been affected. Skilled 
workers such as masons and electricians are being 
transferred or lured to Moscow to expedite lagging 
Olympic construction, a process which has probably 
exacerbated problems in already labor-short areas 
such as the Far East and Siberia^J^ef 

Despite the diversion of workers to Moscow the 
manpower shortage in the building trades reportedly 
continues. In late 1978 a representative of a West 
German construction firm was told by a Moscow 
deputy mayor that the local construction industry was 
short 20,000 workers, or about 10 percent of Moscow’s 
total construction labor force. The strains associated 
with labor shortages are being alleviated in part by the 
allocation of 23,000 Komsomol volunteer youths and 
army troops to Olympic site construction. Moreover, 
some priority projects have simply been turned over to 
foreign construction firms: 

• A Finnish company, Perusyhtyma, signed an $8 
million contract to complete a hotel for Olympic 
tourists in Tallinn whose frame was put up by Soviet 
builders. Two-hundred fifty Finnish workers are to 
have the hotel ready by the end of May 1980. 

• The conttact for the Kosmos Hotel was a turnkey 
deal with the French providing all labor, supplies, 
and architectural and engineering services. Finnish 
firms have been awarded similar deals. 


• West German contractors were given the go-ahead 
to build a new passenger terminal at Sheremet’yevo 
Airport. 

• Yugoslav labor is being used to build two Moscow 
hotels^^j^€T^ 


Some non-Olympic projects have been curtailed in the 
Moscow area as labor has been reallocated. Residen- 
tial building has slowed, and moratoriums have been 
placed on other planned construction, including medi- 
cal facilities, telephone systems, and most administra- 
tive buildings, A Western visitor to Moscow has noted 
an apparent halt on building new medical facilities and 
additions to existing hospitals and institutes.^ Gosplan 
officials reportedly complain that the shift toward 
Olympic priorities is disrupting pl anning and wasting 
labor and productive capacity ^ 


Aside from the construction activity, the Soviets are 
training workers to cater to foreign tourists. Vitaliy 
Smirnov, a Deputy Chairman of the Moscow Organiz- 
ing Committee recently indica^ted that 1 50,000 addi- 
tional people would be required to handle the crowds 
expected in Moscow.^ They reportedly plan to train 
7,000 new cooks in Western tastes. The success of the 
ambitious feeding plan depends on the ability of the 
Catering Department of the Light Machinery and '- 
Food Industry, which will supply food for Olympic' 
tourists, to meet Olympic- related demands while 
operating under the constraint that all food for the 
games must be of Soviet and East European origin. 
The Soviets reportedly have alrea dy begun to stockpile 
some foodstuffs for the games.J^ ,- — ^ 


In an equally ambitious undertaking, 4,500 Moscow 
taxi drivers and many restaurant headwaiters are 
being trained in basic English, German, French, and 
Spanish. Sefri, the French builder of the Kosmos 
Hotel, is sponsoring a one-year training program in 
French hotels for its future Russian chefs, waiters, 
maids, and porters. Intourist is doubling the number of 
guides and translators available to foreign visitors, 
drawing on university students currently receiving 
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foreign language training. The ^Soviets estimate 25,000 
translators will be required. 


Adding Up the Costs 

Soviet officials have shied away from discussing the 
cost of Olympic preparations. Because they plan to use 
existing facilities extensively, the Soviets originally 
estimated costs for the sports complexes alone at about 
200 million rubles (about $420 million converting at 
1976 construction purchasing-power-parity ratios).^ 
This value, however, does not include the substantial 
investments required for the Olympic Village, tourist 
facilities, and other supporting structures such as the 
main press center and the new post office. Adding in 
the costs for this construction would raise the total 

Olympic bill considerably 


Western press reports have speculated that the real 
cost of the Olympics could go as high as $6 billion, a 
figure which appears excessive in view of Soviet 
attempts to keep a fairly tight rein on costs. The USSR 
leadership has scaled back plans for new hotel con- 
struction, and Soviet purchasing agents negotiating 
with Western firms have repeatedly-complained of 


tight budgets and limited funds. 


Given the heavy Soviet reliance on existing renovated 
sports facilities and known new construction, we 
believe a more realistic cost estimate for the Olympic 
effort is the 1.5-billion-ruble figure for Moscow cited 
by Vladimir Promyslov, Chairman of the Moscow City 
Executive Committee (about $3 billion converting at 
ruble/ dollar construction rates). Adding the cost of 
hosting activities outside Moscow at the other Olympic 
sites would add but a few hundred million dollars to 
this figure.j^e^ 


According to numerous Soviet officials, Olympic 
organizers are trying to minimize the role played by 
foreign firms in game preparations. No doubt this 
reflects security concerns and a desire to keep the 
games a Soviet affair as well as the need to balance 
Olympic needs against other economic requirements in 

* For a detailed discussion of the methodology for converting and 
deriving 1970 ruble/dollar ratios, see ER-76-10068, Ruble Dollar 
Ratios for Construction, February 1976, Unclassified. These ratios 
have been updated to 1976 rubles and dollars and appear in The 
Joint Economic Committee Compendium, Vol. I, *‘US and USSR: 
Comparison of GNP,” 10 October 1979, Unclassified, (u) 
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allocating scarce foreign exchange. At first the Soviets 
targeted Eastern Europe as the source for 20 percent of 
the equipment and services with only 5 percent to be 
supplied by Western firms. The rest was to be provided 
by more than 600 Soviet enterprises reportedly provid- 
ing support to the Olympics, (u) 

Moscow has, in fact, placed substantial Olympic 
orders in Eastern Europe and other soft currency 
countries — principally in Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Finland. In Hungary alone Soviet orders have 
approached $100 million. Hungary, among the most 
advanced of the East European countries in producing 
electronic technology, doubtless has benefited from its 
role as a supplier to past Olympic events, especially to 
the Montreal Games. The deals with Budapest for 
which we have information focus on electronic equip- 
ment ranging from tape recorders, amplifiers, lighting 
fixtures, and control monitors for new broadcast 
facilities to information boards for posting event 
results, (u) 

Yugoslavia and Finnish firms have been most heavily 
involved in Olympic construction projects. Yugoslavia 
was awarded the contract for the Sevastopol’ Hotel 
and the smaller Soyuz Hotel while Yugoslav labor was 
subcontracted for the French-built Kosmos Hotel. 
Because of its location, Finland enjoys a natural 
advantage over other foreign firms competing for work 
in Tallinn. Aside from construction the Finns are 
providing radio telephones for security and medical 
communications and fire protection equipment for the 
computer centers set up for the games. Information on 
contracts with the remaining East European countries 
is scant, A Polish firm is providing electronic broilers 
for restaurant catering services; a number of small 
deals have been noted with some Romanian firms. 
Reports of East German contracts have been conspicu- 
ously absent, (u) 

While there will be no golden arches in Moscow, 
foreign suppliers are making a substantial input into 
the games, and more than Moscow planned. To date, 
Soviet planners have placed orders with Western firms 
for an estimated $500 million worth of equipment and 
services. The figure would be higher but for the 
successful Soviet solicitation of free equipment and 
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services in exchange for “official supplier” status. Our 
$500 million figure is based on known orders valued at 
about $450 million, including financing (table 2). We 
believe the tally includes all major Olympic projects in 
which Western firms are involved; we have added 10 
percent to account for smaller contracts which were 
probably signed but for which we have no information. 
The largest contracts involved various computer sys- 
tems, color TV equipment, communications equip- 
ment, and construction of a number of hotels and 
tourist facilities.J^ 

More than half of the $500 million in orders for goods 
and services from Western suppliers have been placed 
in France and West Germany and less than $5 million, 
or 1 percent, in the United States (see appendix A for a 
listing of contracts with Western suppliers).'' French 
businessmen, supported with official low-cost credits, 
have been the most successful in winning Olympic 
orders. In addition to the $120 million deal for the 
3,500-bed Kosmos Hotel, French firms have been 
supplying $40 million worth of color TV cameras and 
mobile communication equipment and nearly $30 
million worth of computers. German sales revolve 
aro\ind the $94 million contract for the new 
Sheremet’yevo Airport passenger terminal. A wide 
array of smaller deals ranging from outfitting the 
Olympic Village discotheque and hairdressing salons 
to TV support and the sale of goods and services by 
Daimler-Benz is also being supplied. Japan is the third 
leading Western supplier, providing more than $20 
million worth of broadcast and electronic equipment. 

Only a handful of contracts — for lab testing equip- 
ment, artificial track surface materials, and a reserva- 
tion service minicomputer for the Kosmos Hotel — 
were signed with US firms. A combination of factors 
accounts for this weak showing: (1) lack of competitive 
financing, (2) aggressive competition from West Euro- 
pean and Japanese suppliers who have comparable 
technology, (3) Soviet reaction to delays in approving 
export licensing for the TASS computer deal (finally 

’ The US number only includes direct purchases. Excluded from the 
tally are lease/rental deals and equipment being taken to the USSR 
by US firms which are to be removed after the games end, the totals 
of which may be substantial. A review of US license applications, for 
example, shows more than $20 million worth of video recorders alone 
have been ordered for the Olympics: we do not know how many of 
these have actually been sold^^j^f' 


Table 2 


USSR: Selected Olympic Contracts 
With Western Suppliers 


Country and Firm 

Million US $ 

Purpose 

West Germany 

Saltzgitter, Hermann 

Reutter 

Thyssen 

Siemag Rosenkaimer 

84.8 

6.6 

2.8 

Sheremet’yevo 
Airport Terminal 

Maschinenfabrik 
Herbert Kannegiesser 

5.9 

Laundry equipment. 

Daimler-Benz 

1.1 

Vehicles. 

France 

Sefri 

120.0 

Kosmos Hotel. 

Thompson 

40.6 

TV cameras/ 
communications units. 

Sodetag 

18.6 

TASS computer system. 

IBM Trade Develop- 
ment 

10.9 

Computer. 

Japan 

Iwasaki Electric 

3.0 

Stadium light production 
line. 

Nippon Electric 

17.0 

Minicomputers for TV 
relay facilities. 

Hitachi 

0.3 

Elevators for Tallinn TV 
towers. 

United Kingdom 

ICL Computers 

2.0 

Olympic results system. 

Rank Xerox 

2.5 

Copiers; duplicating 
equipment. 

Marconi Instruments 

1.5 

Television monitoring 
control equipment. 

EMI Sound & Vision 
Equipment 

0.9 

Electronic equipment. 

Multitone Electric 

1.2 

Digital paging system. 

Edgar Pickering 

2.1 

Carpet-making 

machinery. 

United States 

Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing 

2.2 

Tartan track material. 

Hewlett-Packard 

0.9 

Lab drug testing 
equipment. 

NCR 

0.7 

Computer system for 
Kosmos Hotel. 

Sweden 

L. M. Ericson 

5.0 

Telex system. 

Austria 

Siemans Osterrich 

4.8 

TV console equipment. 

Belgium 

Siemans A. G. 

4.0 

Intercom system. 


Osterrich 
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turned down), and (4) Soviet decisions to scale back 
the scope of foreign purchases (Soviet planners, for 
example, scrapped plans to sign up Western fast-food 
restaurant service firms because of mounting foreign 
costs and because they viewed such investments as of 
marginal value),j^-e^ 


The US presence will not be missing in Moscow, 
however. Numerous American as well as other West- 
ern firms have purchased “official supplier” status to 
the 1980 Olympics either for the title’s advertising 
value or to help the firm break into the Soviet market. 
Agreements between the Organizing Committee and 
Western suppliers specify the donation of cash, prod- 
ucts, or both; the values involved depend on the goods’ 
importance to the Soviets and/or the level of competi- 
tion for exclusive supply rights. Most cash donations 
have been in the $100,000 to $250,000 range, but 
Coca-Cola paid $6 million in cash and is providing $4 
million in beverage concentrate and a new bottling 
plant for the exclusive right to supply soft drinks at the 
Olympics (a position the company has held since 
1928). Similarly, Levi Strauss is donating 23,000 sets 
of blue jeans and jackets for offici als and workers 
attached to the games. 


Firms dealing in expensive, high-technology products, 
to whom publicity is of little value, have shown little 
interest in becoming official Olympic suppliers. The 
Soviets have had to purchase computers and telecom- 
munications equipment. The exceptions are those 
situations where supplier agreements are part of a 
larger agreement combining the sale of a Western 
company’s product along with a donation-in-kind — for 
example, the sale of photographic supplies by Kodak- 
Pathe (France) and sports uniforms by Adidas (FRG). 
(u) 


Moscow has been experiencing some problems with 
Western supplied equipment. Both a computerized air 
traffic control (ATC) system for the Moscow region 
and a message-switching computer for the Soviet news 
agency TASS may not be ready for next summer’s 
Olympic Games. The Soviets preferred and initially 
planned to purchase US equipment for these projects. 
Cost and embargo difficulties forced them to turn to 
West European firms, a decision largely responsible 
for delaySjj^ 
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Financing the Games 

The Soviet Union stands to gain substantially from 
hosting the 1980 Summer Games, most obviously 
simply by staging a successful Olympics. Much will 
depend on how the USSR handles the games. If it is 
unable to cope with the foreign tourists, Soviet society 
could come off badly. Moscow clearly is aware of this 
possibility and counts on avoiding it through an all-out 
construction program and crash training courses 
geared to catering to Western tastes and needs. The 
other major potential pitfall will be the degree of 
interaction of Soviet and Western citizens. How closely 
the Soviets can control this interaction remains a 
question mark^^J^^^ 

From a cost standpoint the net economic outlay is 
small. Revenue programs such as the national lottery 
should help to recover the 200-million-ruble direct cost 
of Olympic sports facilities. Based on an accounting 
model of known and estimated hard currency cash 
flows and fairly conservative assumptions regarding 
residual tourism earnings after the games, the Olympic 
effort should be a net revenue generating project for 
the USSR. Our calculations indicate Moscow could 
break even — on a discounted cash flow basis — on its 
foreign costs as soon as 1980. Revenues are being 
maximized largely through insistence on prepayments 
of rights, fees, and accommodations by tourists while 
expenditures are being held down through the use of 
low-cost Western credits^j^e^^ 

The indirect costs of hosting the games, however, may 
be considerably greater. For the most part the indirect 
costs are intangible and cannot be measured. As 
already noted, emphasis on the Olympics has been at 
the expense of other programs, especially allocating 
construction resources and mobilizing and training 
labor, (u) 

Sources of Revenue. The Soviets stand to earn consid- 
erable income, in both hard and soft currencies, from 
the Olympics. In line with its goal to make the games 
as self-supporting as possible, the Olympiad-80 Orga- 
nizing Committee is raising revenue under a set of 
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programs very much as was done in Montreal and 
Munich. Like the Olympic expenses, most revenue will 
be in rubles or other East European currencies. The 
largest earner of soft currencies has been a series of 
lotteries — “Sprint” in the Soviet Union and 
“Sportloto” in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Bul- 
garia. By the end of 1978 these lotteries had already 
raised close to 200 million rubles, an amount exceeding 
the Soviet estimate of domestic outlays for Olympic- 
related sports facilities. Roughly 20 percent of the 5.8 
million event tickets for the games are being offered to 
East European visitors; this sale should bring in about 
10 million rubles. Soviet organizers are forgoing 
substantial additional revenue by subsidizing the 4.1 
million tickets set aside for Soviet spectators. These 
tickets will be distributed through trade unions, 
enterprises, and collective farms at a 70-percent 
discount from regular prices, which the Soviets claim 
are geared to Western incomes and thus beyond the 
means of ordinary Soviet i id i ii i _(r | ^ 

But in terms of the number and extent of promotions, 
the bulk of the Olympic revenue effort has been 
directed toward hard currency countries and their 
tourists. At present, the Soviets should recover roughly 
half of their hard currency outlays of $500 million with 
Western revenues (table 3).J^ 

The Soviets will collect more than $100 million from 
broadcast rights in the West alone. The most publi- 
cized of these deals is the 1977 contract between 
Gosteleradio and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which has exclusive US broadcast rights for the 
games. The $87 million agreement provides the Soviets 
with $52 million for the construction and equipping of 
the television and radio center at Ostankino plus a $22 
million payment for broadcast rights (another $13 
million rights fee was paid directly by NBC to the 
IOC). These payments are being made in four yearly 
installments, the last in 1980, and cover all of NBC’s 
financial commitment. None of NBC’s television 
equipment is to be left behind. The Organizing 
Committee is sealing smaller deals with TV networks 
elsewhere, such as Eurovision in Europe ($20 million), 
Japan ($9 million), and secondary markets in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia.^j^ 


Table 3 

Million US$ 

USSR: Anticipated Olympic 
Hard Currency Earnings 


Total 

250 

Broadcast rights 

103 

United States 

74 

Eurovision 

20 

Japan 

9 

Tourist 

77 

Olympic tickets 

7 

Intourist tour package 

30 

Aeroflot receipts 

30 

Miscellaneous receipts 

10 

Commemorative coins 

50 

Official supplies/licensing fees 

15 

Official souvenirs 

5 


Foreign spectators will account for another large block 
of hard currency earnings — perhaps $65-70 million. 
Most of the 80,000 non-Communist tourists expected, 
including all US visitors, are being required to buy an 
all-inclusive package deal that includes accommoda- 
tions, meals, and tours. The 15-day US package will 
cost $525 excluding air fare. We assume other 
Western tourists, mostly Europeans, will accept a less 
extensive package of about $350. These revenues, due 
in full to Intourist by the end of 1979, will total more 
than $30 million. Tourists will undoubtedly make 
miscellaneous purchases during their stay (souvenirs, 
extra meals, and the like). We assume sundry pur- 
chases will average $ 1 50 per person per trip for 
Americans and $100 for other Westerners, for a total 
of close to $10 million. Our estimate of average sundry 
purchases may be overly conservative. Even with 
substantially higher average daily outlays, however, 
the totals would not change appreciably — raising the 
average tourist miscellaneous expenditures to $25 a 
day would add no more than $30 million or so to overall 
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The USSR also requires that at least one-half of the 
US tourists fly Aeroflot to and from the USSR. If one- 
third of other Western tourists also fly on the Soviets’ 
“Official Olympic Carrier,” at prevailing market fares 
the Soviets would take in just under $30 million in hard 
currency. Aeroflot originally planned to have a large 
number of the IL-86s — the Soviet version of the 
Airbus with a capacity of 350 — available for interna- 
tional routes. Although the current model of the IL-86 
is not capable of long-range Trans- Atlantic service, 
new versions of the IL-62 are available in sufficient 
quantities to handle the anticipated passenger load. 



As main agents for foreign visitors, Intourist and the 
Central Council for Tourism will distribute the 1.7 
million event tickets allocated to all foreigners. The 
Soviets expect about 600,000 of these tickets, priced on 
average at $12, will be bought by tourists from hard 
cu rrency count ries, bringing the Soviets $7 million. 


The Organizing Committee is also overseeing the sale 
of silver, gold, and platinum Olympic commemorative 
coins. In late 1978, the Soviets reached agreement with 
several Western customers including Occidental Pe- 
troleum Company and Lazard Freres et Cie. of France 
for the sale — on a fixed price basis — of $200 million in 
ruble denominated coins. Sales have been less than 
anticipated, however, and probably will not exceed 
$50 million, the amount sold under the Montreal coin 
program. In September 1979, moreover, the USSR 
indicated that it had unilaterally canceled its ship- 
ments of coins to the West because of the rapid runup 
in Western metals prices. In all, the Committee may 
make about $5 million on the sales of medals, special 
sets of stamps for collectors, and some 2,800 miscella- 
neous souvenirs, 


Foreign firms — primarily Western — have contributed 
cash, sports equipment, and other goods to the 
Olympics as noted earlier. We believe gross cash 
receipts from these contributions may total $15 
million. Ingosstrakh, the Soviet insurance enterprise, 
will insure foreign contestants, officials, and journal- 
ists during their stay in the Soviet Union; coverage will 
apply to cars, TV gear, and sports equipment as well as 
personal items. Total premiums, however, probably 
will be small, at best a few million dollars, 
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The Soviet Union cannot expect to earn much hard 
currency from Third World and East European 
tourists since most will settle their bills in soft 
currencies. Among East Europeans, only Yugoslav 
citizens may be required to pay in hard currency.*^J^ 

Balancing Costs and Revenues. The Soviets have been 
able to keep hard currency outlays to a minimum 
through extensive use of low-cost credits and requiring 
that revenues be prepaid, effectively shifting most of 
the Olympic payments burden beyond 1980, when 
increased tourist revenue will be available to offset 
loan payment schedules. On the revenue side virtually 
all receipts related to the Olympics should be in hand 
by the time the games begin. The last $5 million 
payment for US broadcast rights is due in April, while 
package tour fees for accommodations are due by the 
end of 1979. 


* Most of those who will be required to pay in hard currencies can be 
expected to bring in far less revenue than Western travelers because 
of (1) greater use of nonair transportation, such as train, bus, or car, 
to the Soviet Olympic cities, (2) the use of less expensive 
accommodations such as camping grounds and student hostels 
rather than hotels, and (3) the purchase, on average, of less 
expensive event tickets, (u) 
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USSR: 

Estimated Net Hard Currency 
Olympic Flows 


Million 

US$ 
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Our calculations show that next year Moscow will 
essentially break even on a cash flow basis and, 
between 1981 and 1985, will show a net profit. We 
believe our assumptions are generally conservative 
with respect to post-Olympic tourism earnings. Not 
unless post-Olympic tourist utilization drops below 25 
percent will Moscow experience a net hard currency 
cash drawdown. We also ran through an alternative 
calculation to measure the saving from utlilizing 
Western credits. Without use of Western credits, the 
Soviets would have had additional outlays of nearly 
$70 million in. 1977 alone and probably would not 
break into the black until after 1985.j^ 
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Appendix A 


USSR: Western Suppliers 
for the Olympics 



Contract Value 
(Million US $) 

Comments 

France 

Contracts 

Sefri 

120.0 

Prime contractor for 
Kosmos Hotel. 

Thompson CSF 

40.6 

TV cameras/communi- 
ations units. 

Sodetag TAI 

18.6 

TASS computer system. 

IBM Trade Develop- 
ment 

10.9 

Computer. 

Standard Elekrik, 
Loven A.G. 

NA 


Official suppliers 

Sarniege 


Gym mats. 

Bat-Taraflex 


Synthetic flooring. 

Kodak-Pathe 


Color film photographic 
equipment. 

Promat 


Printing equipment. 

West Germany 

Contracts 

Satzgitter A. G., 
Hermann Ruetter 
Gmbh 

84.8 

Prime contractors for 
SheremeCyevo Airport 
passenger terminal. 

Thyssen 

6.6 

Passenger camps for 
Sheremet’yevo Airport. 

Siemag Rosen 
Raimer 

2.8 

Luggage handling sys- 
tems for Sheremet’yevo 
Airport. 

Osram Gmbh 

NA 

Outdoor stadium lights. 

Bosch Ferneh 

NA 

Segmented helial scan 
videorecorder. 

Maschinenfabrik 

Herbert 

Kannegiesser 

5.9 

Laundry equipment. 



Contract Value 
(Million US $) 

Comments 


C. Voight Sofhub 

NA 

Rekortan playing sur- 
face for training 
stadiums. 

Ortmann Gmbh, 
Kuppersbusch 

NA 

Kitchen equipment for 
the Olympic village. 

Wala 

NA 

Hairdressing salons for 
the Olympic Village. 

Dinakord 

NA 

Equipment for Olympic 
Village discotheque. 

Daimler-Benz 

NA 

Twelve service stations 
on auto routes to 
Moscow. 

Daimler-Benz 

NA 

Sale of luxury buses, 
police cars, and 
ambulances. 

OfHcial suppliers 

Adidas 


Shoes, sportswear. 

J. F. Adolff A.G. 


Artificial trim for 
hockey fields. 

Ernst Spieth 


Rifle targets and 
shooting equipment. 

Magirus-Dentz 


Buses. 

Gail A.G. 


Ceramic tiles. 

Intorg 


Duplicating equipment. 

IPS 


Office equipment. 

Zanders Feinpapiere 
Gmbh 


Paper products. 

Streiff Consulting 
Gmbh 


Building equipment for 
lights. 

Rolf H. Dittmeyer 


Fruit juices. 

R. Marguardt 
Gmbh, Atlas Verlag 


Right to use Olympic 
logos on products 
marketed in Western 
Europe. 
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Appendix A 


USSR: Western Suppliers 
for the Olympics 
(continued) 



Contract Value 
(Million US $) 

Comments 


Contract Value 
(Million US $) 

Comments 

Japan 



Office suppliers 



Contracts 



Coca-Cola 


$6 million for rights to 
distribute soft drink. 

Iwasaki Electric 
Company 

3.0 

Production line for high- 
intensity bulbs for sta- 
dium lights. 



$2.5 million for a bot- 
tling plant (to be con- 
structed by the Seitz 

Nippon Electric 
Company 

17.0 

Minicomputers, televi- 
sion relay facilities. 



company, a West Ger- 
man firm), and $1.5 ntil- 
lion for concentrate. 

Hitachi Ltd. 

0.3 

Elevators for Tallinn TV 
towers. 

Hind Wells Inc. 


Swimming and water, 
polo equipment. 

Official suppliers 



Anti Manufacturing 
Company 


Swimming pool. 

Tackikara Co. Ltd. 


Basketballs. 

Ampro Corp. 


Landing pits. 

Myojo Rubber Man- 
ufacture Co. Ltd. 


Volleyballs and water 
polo balls. 

Levi Strauss 


Jeans and windbreakefs 
for Soviet personnel and 

Asics Corp. 


Volleyballs nets. 



officials. 

R. K. Mizuno Sport- 


Uniforms. 

Ampex Corp. 


Videotape recorders. 

ing Goods Ltd. 



Pitney Bowes 


Postal Equipment. 

Nippon Kogaku KK 


Photographic equipment 
and repair shops. 

Mr. Wrigley, Jr. 
Company 


Chewing gum. 

Nisso Bocki 


Umbrellas. 

Image Factory 


Merchandising rights to 

Shin-Jidai Publish- 
ing Company 


Right to “Moscow 1980 
Olympic” logos. 

Sports 


Olympic insignia and 
mascot. 

United States 



United Kingdom 



Contracts 



Contracts 



Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing 

2.2 

Tartan track. 

International Com; 
puters Ltd. 

2.0 

System for Olympics 
results service. 

Hewlett-Packard 

0.9 

Lab drug testing 
equipment. 

Rank Xerox 

2.5 

Copiers and duplicating 
equipment. 

NCR 

0.7 

Computer system for 
Kosmos Hotel. 

Marconi Instruments 
Ltd. 

1.5 

Automatic television 
quality monitoring 

Science 

NA 




equipment. 

and Engineering 


equipment for 
Sheremet’yevo Airport. 

EMI Sound and Vi- 
sion Equipment Ltd. 

0.9 

Electronic equipment. 


Multitone Electric 1.2 

Company 

Digital paging systems. 

Edgar Pickering Ltd. 2. 1 

Carpet-making 

machinery. 
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USSR: Western Suppliers 
for the Olympics 
(continued) 



Contract Value 
(Million US $) 

Comments 

Official suppliers 

Cantabrian Trust 
House 


Track and field 
equipment. 

Bridgeport-Bundry 

Ltd. 


Sports nets. 

Roundtree 

Mockintash 


Confectionary product. 

Italy 

Official suppliers 

Monds Rubber SpA 


Track coverings. 

Teodoro Carnselli 
SpA 


Training devices. 

Techno 


Kitchen, catering, and 
bar equipment. 

Olivetti SpA 


Typewriters and 
accessories. 

Sweden 

Contracts 

L. M. Ericson 

5.0 

AKB 20 Telex system. 

Perfection 

NA 

Film shooting and sound 
tracking equipment. 

Austria 

Contracts 

Siemans Osterrich 

4.8 

TV console equipment. 

Official suppliers 

Kornelius Gmbh 


Soda fountains, cup 
vending machines. 


Contract Value 
(Million US $) 


Comments 


Belgium 


Contracts 


Siemans A.G. 
Osterrich 


4.0 


Intercom system. 


Switzerland 


Official suppliers 


Perfectone 


Soundtrack equipment. 


Swiss Timing Ltd. 


Timekeeping. 


Canada 


Official suppliers 


Cooper Group, 
Lufkin Division 


Measuring tapes. 


Netherlands 


Official suppliers 


Schelde Interna- 
tional 


Volleyball and basket- 
ball equipment. 
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Appendix B 


Basic Assumptions in Estimating 
Olympic Hard Currency Flows 

Revenues 

basis range from $100,000 to $250,000. (The value of 
in-kind donations made by official suppliers is only 
referenced if explicitly mentioned in source material.) 


• The Japanese deal calls for four equal payments 
totaling $9 million over 1977-80. 

• Eurovision negotiated a $20 million contract in 1 978, 
presumably with payments due in 1979 and 1980. 

• The value of contracts in other smaller markets has 
not been reported. Moscow reportedly has already 
signed a deal with Australia and is currently 
negotiating LDC markets rights, (u) 

There will be a net addition, countrywide, of 15,000 
new hotel beds suitable for Western (hard currency) 
tourists. A 90-day tourist season at 50-percent occu- 
pancy will mean, on average, an extra 680,000 tourist 
days each year. (An average Western tourist spends 
$100 a day on air fare, accommodations, meals, and 
the like, the prevailing Intourist rate .) ^ 


Discount Rate 

Outlays and receipts were discounted to 1976 prices at 
8 percent to adjust for inflation and the time value of 
money. The rate approximates to the cost of capital in 
the West, (u) 


The Soviets will earn an estimated $50 million overseas 
from the sale of Olympic commemorative coins; half of 
this income will be in 1979, half in 1980.^^^ 

The Soviets will make $ 1 5 million from official 
suppliers and sponsors fees which on an individual 


The Soviets will earn $5 million from the sale of 
miscellaneous Olympic souvenirs — licensing and roy- 
alty fees — split equally between 1979 and 1980.J^ 

Moscow stands to take in $7 million from ticket sales to 
W esterners. 

Expenses 

All deals under $10 million are assumed to have been 
paid for in cash within six months of contract signing. 
Deals of more than $10 million are assumed to be on 
credit, the loan amortized over eight years at 7.25- 
percent interest. A 15-percent downpayment is in- 
cluded, with payments split 5 percent at signing and 10 
percent at delivery^^J^ 


Broadcast rights totaling $103 million: 

• US contract calls for $74 million in payments ($18 
million in 1977, $24 million in 1978, $20 million in 
1979, and $12 million in 1980). 
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PREFACE 

This Interagency Intelligence Memorandum was commissioned by 
)c Director of Central Intelligence in response to a request by the 
■acionai Security Council for an assessment of the Soviet in\"'--n -f 
Afghanistan to determine if there were any general implications fo'^r the 
US warning system or any particular implications for the system's abil- 

cutoff date was specified for this project; information available through 
September 1980 was used. 

The memorandum was produeed under (he auspiees of the Na- 
honal Intelligence Officer for General Purpose Forces.^ 


• . II- jll was coordinated with the 

Intel igenee components of tne Oepartmenls of State and Defense and 

aTcpcV C<="ter. Central Intelligence 
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KEY JUDGMENTS 


The USSiVs invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 provided a 
rare opportunity to test the efficacy of the US warning system in situa- 
tions involving substantial movements of the Soviets* armed forces out- 
side their borders. Moreover, it afforded a chance to examine the 
behavior of the Soviet military in preparing for such an undertaking 
and to determine what implications this might have for the Intelligence 
Community’s capacity to provide warning in other situations, especially 
one involving a Warsaw Pact move against NATO. 

From the outset, it was recognized that the conclusions of this study 
could not be pressed too far. Both the performance of the Intelligence 
Community in providing warning of the invasion of Afghanistan and 
the applicability to other theaters of the lessons learned in that situation 
are very much affected by the particular circumstances involved. In 
contrast to a Soviet move against NATO, the situation for which the US 
warning system is largely designed, the invasion of Afghanistan re- 
quired only a fraction of the USSR’s military assets, was not opposed at 
the outset, did not involve a certainty of confrontation with US forces, 
and occurred in a region where US intelligence collection capabilities 
were limited. 

These limitations notwithstanding, tlie examination of the Soviet 
approach to invading Afghanistan and the Intelligence Community’s 
success in giving prior notice of this event have yielded some valuable 
lessons: 

— Despite the unique circumstances surrounding this operation, 
the Soviets’ behavior was essentially in keeping with US es- 
timates of their doctrine for mobilization and the initiation of 
hostilities. This finding is important because the success of any 
warning system is dependent on the extent to which an ad- 
versary’s behavior conforms to expectations. 

— The system of warning indicators that is set up to detect poten- 
tially important changes in the Soviet/Warsaw Pact military 
posture provided a structured approach to and a sound eviden- 
tiary base for the Intelligence Community’s conclusion that the 
USSR was preparing to introduce substantial forces into 
Afghanistan. The fact that the sv'stem worked in this unique 
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situation provides increased assurance of its usefulness in other 
theaters, particularly in the NATO area. 

The US intelligence collection system proved equal to the task 
of providing analysts with sufficiently detailed, accurate, and 
timely data to allow them to reach essentially correct conclu- 
sions about the military activities in the Soviet Union with re- 
spect to Afghanistan. Of particular note was the synergy of 
signals and imagery intelligence in this collection effort and the 
quality of the data collected, despite limitations on the re- 
sources available. 

The Intelligence Community s analysts met their basic respon- 
sibility in a situation of this sort by providing sufficient prior 
reporting to assure that no key policymaker should have been 
surprised by the invasion. The analysts were unable to forecast 
precisely the liming or the size of the Soviets’ move, but gave 
warning at least 10 days beforehand that the USSR was pre- 
pared to invade. 

In conclusion, the examination of the early phases of the Soviet 
military intervention in Afghanistan provides a basis for greater con- 
fidence in US intelligence estimates of Soviet doctrine with respect to 
initiating hostilities and in the capacity of the US Intelligence Commu- 
nity to provide warning of such hostilities. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1 I he invasion of Afghanistan was the first major 
operational movement of Soviet ground forces outside 
the USSR since the unopposed invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. As such, it offered a unique opportu- 
nity to compare US estimates and studies of Soviet 


doctrine and procedures for going to war with an ac- 
tual combat operation. In addition, the preinvasion pe- 
riod, during which the Soviet Union placed sizable 
forces on a wartime footing, gave the US Intelligence 
Community an opportunity to examine the efficiency 
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of Its warning system-including the validity of the 
indicators that are monitored, the operation of the 
collection systems, and the accuracy of the reporting 
and assessments that were made. 

2. The initial sections of this memorandum describe 
political-military developments in Afghanistan from 
April 1978. when the Marxists took power, through 
December 1979. when a coup toppled Amin. There is 
also a discussion of how those events were being inter- 
preted in US intelligence publications at tlie time. The 
description of the developing situation includes a his- 
tory of the increasing involvement of the Soviet armed 
forces, with particular attention to those aspects of the 
invasion of Afghanistan that might improve our 
understanding of how the Soviets would mobilize and 
deploy their forces in a war against NATO. 

3. The next sections of the paper deal with Soviet 
preparations for combat and with the US problem of 
warnirig. The discussion of combat preparations deals 
with the principal components of the Soviet armed 
forces that were involved and focuses on aspc-cts of the 
invasion and initial operations in Afghanistan through 
January 1980 and their usefulness in providing warn- 


ing. In addition, the discussion compares the oper- 
ations of Soviet forces in Afghanistan with what the 
Soviets are expected to do in a war against NATO The 
major warning indicators used to monitor Warsaw 
Pact preparations for a war with NATO are consid 
cred individually to determine if they were evident in 
the Afghan situation and if not. why not. The paper 
then examines the performance of various intelligence 
collection systems and makes a judgment about those 
v. liich proved to be ifiost productive under these c-'r- 
ciimstanccs. Finally, the usefulness of the intelligence 
reporting on Afghanistan is considered in terms of its 
conveying warning to the policymaker. For this pur- 
pose the examination of the performance of analysis 
was confined essentially to the written record of all- 
source assessments published by NFIB member agen- 
cies. Included is a discussion of the various kinds of 
warning as specified in DCID 1/5; it identifies which 
were issued by the US Intelligence Community and 
which were not. The paper concludes with a series of 
observations about the implications of the Afghan 
experience for the capacity of the US Intelligence 
Community to provide warning in other theaters. 


II. PREINVASION DEVELOPMENTS AND 
RELATED INTELLIGENCE REPORTING 


A. April - December 1978 
Developments 

4. On 27 April 1978 the pro-Moscow Peoples 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) staged a 
cotip in the capital city of Kabul. The President. 
Mohammed Daoud, was executed along with mem- 
bers of his family and other senior officials of the re- 
gime. Nur Mohammed Taraki a.ssumcd the offices of 
president and prime minister (see figure 3). Although 
there was no evidence that the Soviet Union had 
participated in the coup, it moved quickly to exploit 
the situation. The USSR had invested heavily in 
Afghanistan since 1956 (it was among the top 10 
recipients of Soviet aid), and Soviet political involve- 
ment and military assistance increased sharply after 
Iric coup. 

5. In May 1978 T 

D 


C 

, /an increase in 

the size of the Soviet MAG. which by“rfe end of May 
had increased from 350 to 500 personnel. Many of 
these advisers were concentrated in the Ministry of 
National Defense In Kabul. A Moscow-level delegation 
headed by Lt. General Zotov, from the General Staffs 
Operations Directorate, signed a new military assist- 
ance protocol with the Taraki regime on 31 May. 

6. In June 1978 the long-simmering rivalry between 
the two factions of the PDPA flared into the open. The 
PDPA had been founded in 1965 but split into two 
Inactions— Parcham and Khalq— in 1967 and had only 
been reunited, at Soviet urging, in 1977 The 
Parchamists. led by Babrak Karmal. drew support 
Irom a small segment of the educated upper classes in 
the Kabul area and advocated a gradualist approach to 
building socialism in Afghanistan (see figure 4 ). They 
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27 Apr 1978 
May 1978 
5 Dec 1978 


Chronology of Key Events 


1 

r 


15 M"»- '9?g 

^979 

16 Sen 1979 

Ya 

979 
1979 

J979 

^ Dec 1979 

27 Dec 1979 

28 Dec 1979 


Marxists stage coup in Afghanistan. Taraki becomes President 
Soviets increase sharply their military assistance. 

^'uSSRlg^T'’''"'’' “"<1 C<K.pc.ration lK,-tsveen Afghanistan and 

HKljlinR breaks out in Herat. Twenty Soviets are killed. 

Soviets deploy an AN- 12 squadron to Ha^iram Airfield. 

Soviets deploy first combat troops to Bajiram. 

Amin stages cotip and becomes President. Taraki is killed. 


— laraKi is killed. 

Jvovicts begin introduction of three additional tmits to Bagram. 




c. 

108th Motorized Rifle Division vacatts its garrison at lermez. 

5th Guards Motorized Rifle Division vacates its garrison at Knshha 
Military Transport Aviation (VTA) units stage to Turhestan Military District 
Airborne troops land at liagram and at ICalml. 





Nur Mohammed Taraki became President of Afghanistan in a 
coup ,n April 1978. Was killed in a coup in September 1979. 


Unclassified 
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Hahrak Karmal. leader of the Parchamist faction; exiled in July 
1978; Ixicame Presidcnl in a coup in December 1979. 

Unclostified 
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participated in the free elections that were held in the 
late 1960s in the period of the monarchy and even 
won a few seats to Parliament. The Khalqis, led by 
Taraki, drew their support from the newly emerging 
middle class in Afghanistan and 'favored a more 
conspiratorial approach to seizing power. They con- 
cenlrated on seeking clandestine recruits among the 
Afghan military. 

7. In latft lime and luly J978 Taraki, relying on the 
support of the military, moved to exile most of the 
leaders of the Parcham faction; Babrak Karmal was 
named Ambassador to Prague. The Soviets acquiesced 
in his power play and simultaneously signed a major 
military assistance agreement and increased their 
MAC representation to 700. The Soviets also sent large 
numbers of civilian advisers to Afghanistan to help the 
government consolidate its hold on power. 

8, The Soviets also acquiesced a month later when 
Taraki moved to eliminate potential rivals in the mili- 
tary as well as the few remaining Parchamists still in 
the government. When Taraki ordered the exiled 
Parchamists home in early September 1978 to face 
certain imprisonment and possibly even death, how- 
ever, the Soviets gave them safehaven in Elastern 
Europe. 

9. Tribal opposition to the new government began 
immediately after the leftists* takeover among Pathan 
tribesmen in the east, and by late summer it had 
spread to non-Pathan tribes in the northeast (see figure 
33, appended). Despite growing Soviet assistance, the 
Afghan Army was unable to suppress the insurgent 
bands. During this period. Soviet advisers reportedly, 
were assigned to Afghan brigades committed to oper- 
ations against the insurgents. Soviet advisers also were 
assigned to each of the two commando battalions. In 
November 1978 the fighting escalated. Insurgents 
were said to be in control of large areas of the northern 
and eastern parts of the country and to have captured 
large quantities of military equipment. The Army 
corps commander in Qandahar was arrested for 
supporting the insurgents, and Taraki was alleged to 
believe that the government did not have the resources 
to subdue them. At this time, a former Soviet military 
adviser in Afghanistan assessed the Afghan armed 
forces as having serious deficiencies and estimated that 
a large Soviet military advisory presence would be re- 
quired for several years. 

10. On 5 December 1978 the USSR and Afghani- 
stan signed a 20-year Treaty of Friendship, Good 


Neighborliness, and Cooperation, which obliged both 
sides to consult with one another, to take appropriate 
measures to ensure their security, independence, and 
territorial integrity, and to continue military cooper- 
ation. There was, however, no mutual defense agree- 
ment. A Soviet-Afghan treaty signed in 1931 prohib- 
ited Afghanistan from allowing its territory to be used 
for actions inimical to the USSR and the two countries 
reaffirmed their commitment to the 1931 treaty on 
this occasion. The new treaty was somewhat unusual 
because it contained a clause specifically endorsing Af- 
ghan nonalignmcnt and because it did not call for 
closer political cooperation. 

Intelligence Assessments 

N 11. US intelh^gence reporting in the immediate 
aftermath of the coup that brought Taraki to power 
dealt with whether or not the government w^ould sur- 
vive and with the probable nature of the USSR's rela- 
tions with the new regime. It was estimated that 
Moscow would help the n, 3 w, pro-Soviet regime 
consolidate and retain power, but it was thought un- 
likely that Moscow would support any Afghan adven- 
tures against Pakis^?^ or .Iran. Although 

TJand the increased Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan were both noted as enhancing Mos--- 
cow s ability to intervene in Afghanistan to protect a 
pro-Soviet regime, it was stated that Moscow would 
seek to avoid a situation in which it would need to 
send its own troops to Afghanistan. Finally, it was 
noted that Afghanistan’s relations with its neighbors, 
Pakistan and Iran, and with the United States would 
almost certainly decline. 

12. By the fall of 1978 the purges of Parcham ele- 
ments and suspected military dissidents led to es- 
timates that Taraki’s political base in the country was 
being excessively narrowed. Questions were raised 
about the reliability of the Afghan Army in view of 
the political instability in Kabul and the growth of 
hostilities by the insurgents. The signing of the new 
Friendship Treaty in December 1978 was interpreted 
as a gesture of support by Moscow for the new pro- 
Soviet regime. 

B. January— June 1979 
Developments 

13- In January 1979 another high-level Soviet mili- 
tary delegation headed by General Kuznetsov visited 
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Kabul, presumably to discuss further Soviet aid. In 
February the US Ambassador. Adolph Dubs, was kid- 
naped by Moslem rightwing antigovernment terrorists 
and killed during an attempt by the Afghan Govern- 
ment to rescue him. The Afghan security forces in- 
volved were accompanied by Soviet advisers (S NF 
NC OC) ^ 

14. On 15 March 1979 an insurrection broke out 
against government forces in Herat, a western provin- 
cial capital and Afghanistan’s third-largest city. The 
fighting was believed to have been spurred by the dec- 
laration of a Jihad or holy war against the Taraki re- 
gime made by three Afghan opposition groups based 
in Pakistan on 12 March 1979. Civilians carrying 
Islamic and prerevolutionary flags attacked the Army 
garrison in Herat, while insurgent activity picked up 
in other parts of the country. The fighting in Herat 
continued for over a week before the uprising was 
quelled. During the fighting, Soviets apparently were 



singled out as targets by the mobs and as many as 20 of 
the Soviet advisers were reportedly killed. (C) 
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^March a motorized rifle regiment 
and a lank regiment of the iOSth * Motorized Rifle 
Uivision (MRD)— a Category III unit were de- 
tected in increased activity *^ncar 
Termez in the Turkestan M1>T /being 

assembled into convoy formations (see figure 6T At the 
same time, elements of another Category III division 
of the Turkestan MD, the 5th Guards MRD at Kushka. 
also were unusually active. At Kushka, convoys of 
trucks, tanks, personnel carriers, and support units left 
garrison and moved toward the border (see figure 7). 
A motor transport unit, a chemical defense battalion, 
and an air defense battery also deployed to within a 
few kilometers of the Afghan border. In addition.[^ 

/a high level of personnel 
and truck activity at two Soviet airborne regiment gar- 
risons in the Turkestan MD. It could not be deter- 
mined whether this airborne unit activity was co"'- 
nected with Afchanislan^ 

"^The MRDs returned to garrison^ 
^Information received later from an ethnic 
German rescttler indicated tliat reservists from units 
other than the divisions at Kuslika and Termez had 
participated in the callups of March and April 1979 in 
this area. 


17. In response to the growing disturbances in 
Afghanistan, Moscow issued a series of public state- 
ments warning against foreign interference in Afghan 
internal affairs. In articles in Pravda and in Izvesliya, 
the USSR accused Pakistan and China and, to a lesser 
degree, Iran and Egypt of assisting the anti-Taraki 
forces. In later articles, the United Stales and the 

* Also known as the 3G0lh MRD. 

* Category III divisions are manned at cadre strength with man- 
power levels ranging from about one-tenth to one-third of au- 
thorized wartime personnel. They apparently have most of ll/eir 
essential combat equipment, except armored personnel carriers 
(APCs), but have less support equipment than Category- II divi.«:ions. 
Category IM <li visions generally would rcquire'72 hours or more to 
mobilize reserve personnel and equipment and begin inovcnicnl. 
Their combat effectiveness would l>e lower than Category II di- 
vi.sions for scrvcral weeks after mobilizatirm 


United Kingdom also were accused of training Afghan 
rebels, 

18. On 5 April 1979 General Yepishev, chief of the 
Main Political Administration in the Soviet Ministry of 
Defense, visited Kabul, heading a high-level delega- 
tion which included five other “political” generals. 
Yepishev rarely travels outside the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and when he has done so, it has been to bolster 
troubled Communi.^it regimes with political and orga- 
nizational advice and offers of military assistance. On 
this occasion, Yepishev probably had the mission of 
reassessing the Afghan, political-military situation, of 
providing guidance on the political indoctrination of 
the Afghan armed forces, and of evaluating their ca- 
pabilities and reliability, Yepishev warned President 
Taraki that Soviet aid to assist in combating the insur- 
gents was not open ended and that the Afghans must 
lake steps to increase their own capabilities. After a 
one-week visit, Yepishev returned to Moscow and 
apparently reported that Afghan military officers had 
a poor ideological outlook. As a result of this visit, 
there was an increase in the level of political education 
and party work both in the Afghan Army and among 
the general population. 

,9C 


3 

20. By mid-May 19/9, relations between the Af- 
ghans and the Soviets had become somewhat strained 
as the Afghans ignored Soviet advice to go slowly in 
tlieir efforts to build socialism in Afghanistan. 
Hafizullah Amin, the organizer of the coup and For- 
eign Minister since the invasion, was particularly 
headstrong in this regard (see figure 9). Moreover, he 
was moving gradually to edge out Prime Minister 
Taraki, having added the title of Vice Prime Minister 
in the end of March 1979. 

21. By the end of May there were increasing signs 
that the Soviets already were considering alternatives 
to the Faraki-Ainin regime. Their public statements in 
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support of Afghanistan began to refer to the Afghan 
Government or to the Afghan people and to make no 
specific reference to Taraki or to Amin. Afghan mili 
tary officers reported that the Soviets were becoming 
dissatisfied with the Taraki regime because it had 
alienated such a large segment of the population. 
According to these sources, the Soviets planned to in- 
stall a more moderate socialist government in the hope 
this would lead to a reduction in antigovernment 
activity. Exiled Afghan leftist political leaders living in 
Eastern Europe also reported these alleged Soviet 
plans. The exiles claimed East German and Czecho- 
slovak support and said that the Soviets had promised 
a return to power of the exiled Parcham faction of 
Babrak Karmal. 



- -- JUJIUII- 

chuk was quoted as saying that the Afghan situation 
had become very difficult for the Soviets. He said that 
Moscow had been unable to persuade Taraki and 
Amin to bring new people into the government and to 


create a national front, attributing this failure to 
Taraki ’s stubbornness and reluctance to share power. 
Taraki apparently had been so thorough in eliminating 
potential rivals that the Soviets could not identify a 
single dominant leader of the opposition. Safronchuk 
said that religious zeal was the single most important 
cause of the insurgency, since much of the Afghan 
population assumed that Communism was opposed to 
Islam. 
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Figure 8 


Marshal S. L. Sokolov, Soviet First Deputy Minister of Defense, 
visited Afghanistan in May 1979; supervised Soviet military oper- 
ations after the invasion. 


23. Throughout the first six months of 1979, the 
level of insurgency continued to grow, particularly in 
the east and northeast. The Konar Valley, Urgun, 
Khowst, and locations east of Jalalabad were the most 
critical areas. In May, and again in June, insurgents 
became active in the vicinity of the capital. The 
performance of Afghan Army units began to decline as 
their casualty rates grew and as the insurgents devel- 
oped their capacity to cut the Army’s lines of commu- 
nication. Afghan helicopter pilots also became reluc- 
tant to fly low-level combat missions becau.se of 
insurgent ground fire. The decline in air operations 
further reduced the effectiveness of the Afghan Army. 
In June the US Embassy estimated that the govern- 
ment controlled no more than one-half of the country. 
(S NF NC) 

24 . In response to the deteriorating situation, the 
USSH once again stepped up its military assistance to 
the u^gime. Included in the increased flow of supplies 



Figure 9 


Hafizullah Amin, Foreign Minister under Taraki; became Vice 
Prime Minister in March 1979; deposed Taraki in September 1979 
and became President; was killed in a coup in December 1979. 

Unclassified 

583184 10-80 


were MIG-21 fighter aircraft, MI-24 Hind combat as- 
sault helicopters, MI-8 Hip helicopters, tanks, artillery, 
small arms, SA-7 Grail surface-to-air missiles, and am- 
munition. The influx of all this equipment soon began 
to tax the capabilities of the Afghan military and to 
deepen its dependence on Soviet technical assistance. 
This dependence was already substantial as a result of 
the regime’s wholesale promotion of junior officers if 
they were sympathetic to Taraki and Amin. This prac- 
tice had weakened the military control structure and 
had increased the need for Soviet assistance in training 
Afghans in the maintenance and operation of modern 
weapons. By the middle of 1979, the number of Soviet 
military advisers and technicians was believed to have 
grown to almost 3,000. In mid-June eight AN-12 Cub 
aircraft from the transport regiment at Fergana de- 
ployed to Afghanistan, where they conducted internal 
shuttle and resupply flights from Bagram Airfield (see 
figure 10). (S S NF NC) 
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25. Despite all this assistance and new equipment, the 
Army s performance remained lackluster, primarily be- 
cause of its poor leadership and ineffective troop train- 
ing, inadequate transportation, and shortages of spare 
parts. The Air Force was similarly plagued and also suf- 
fered from having primitive communications, inad- 
equately trained operational and n'lainlcnance person- 
nel, and a shortage of adequate airfields. Soviet 


Counselor Safronchuk acknowledged the deteriorating 
situation in a conversation with the US Charge on 24 
June 1979. but insisted that the USSR had no intention of 
sending Soviet troops to Afghanistan. He explained that 
such a move would harm the prospects for SALT and the 
position of the Soviet Union in the world. Safronchuk 
added that a Soviet intervention also would be bad 
policy in terms of Afghan internal affairs. 
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Intelligence Assessments 

26. Intelligence reporting during the first six 
months of 1979 followed the growth of the insurgency, 
the deterioration of the government’s position, and the 
increase in Soviet involvement It vvas estimated that 
the growing feeling of the Afghan people that Marx- 
ism, particularly as represented by the Taraki-Amin 
government, was anti-Islam and would probably lead 
to an accelerated deterioration of the morale of the 
Afghan Army. It was noted that the growth of Soviet 
aid would entail an increase in the Soviet military 
presence but that the Soviets still would prefer to 
achieve a political solution to the government’s prob- 
lems. It was judged that their first choice would be to 
broaden the base of support for Taraki by including 
more elements of Afghan society in the regime. Fail- 
ing that, it was believed that the Soviets would sponsor 
a takeover of the government by a new leader who 
would be more acceptable than Taraki. Consideration 
of a takeover figure acceptable to the Soviets ranged 
from military officers to a member of the purged 
Parcham faction (such as Babrak Karmal), but the lat- 
ter option was believed to be unlikely since a Parcham 
leader would have no more broad-based an appeal 
than Taraki or Amin. 

27. The possibility of Soviet military intervention 
was addressed and through June 1979 was considered 
to be unlikely. An article in the National Intelligence 
Daily (NID) on 23 March 1979 stated: 

The Soviets would be most reluctant to in- 
troduce large numbers of ground forces into 
Afghanistan to keep in power an Afghan govern- 
ment that had lost the support of virtually all seg- 
ments of the population. Not only would the Sovi- 
ets find themselves in an awkward morass in 
Afghanistan, but their actions could seriously 
damage their relations with India. Iran, and — to a 
lesser degree — Pakistan. As a more likely option, 
the Soviets probably could seek to reestablish ties 
with those members of the Afghan opposition 
with whom Moscow has dealt profitably in the 
past. 

A NID article on 16 June 1979, however, observed that 
there were arguments that might prompt some Soviet 
leaders to recommend moving combat troops into 
Afghanistan. Chief among these arguments were: 

— Taraki and Amin were ideological brothers to the 
Soviet leaders. 


— The loss of Afghanistan, coming so soon after 
Soviet inactivity during the Sino-Vietnamese 
conflict, would be a severe blow to Moscow’s 
international prestige, 

— A failure to respond might lead to the creation of 
an arc of militantly Islamic states on the USSR’s 
southern borders and might threaten Soviet con- 
trol of its Central Asian republics. 

— 't he poiiticai and economic costs of intervening 
would not be great, certainly less than the cost of 
supporting far-off Cuba and Vietnam. 

28. On the other hand, the article included 
counterarguments which, on balance, led the con- 
sumer to the conclusion that a military intervention 
would be unlikely. Among these were the assertions 
that: 

— An intervention would make the insurgents more 
determined and would therefore require a pro- 
longed military involvement. 

— Airborne divisions might be able to seize Kabul, 
but eventually additional forces would be re- 
quired to stabilize the situation elsewhere in the 
country. 

— Afghanistan’s mountainous terrain and limited 
road system would complicate large-scale ground 
operations. Routes from the USSR to Afghan 
cities passed through territory where the insur- 
gents were active. 

— The political costs would be too high. It would 
threaten the prospects for ratification of SALT II 
in the US Senate. It could cause Moscow to lose 
substantially in the Muslim world and in India. 
The Chinese would have a field day exploiting 
such convincing proof of Soviet ’’expansionist 
hegemon ist” objectives. 

29. Although the possibility of a Soviet military 
move was not ruled out. Intelligence Community 
assessments generally shared the view that, from Mos- 
cow’s standpoint, the risks of an intervention would 
outweigh the gains. This judgment, coupled with on- 
going Soviet statements that the USSR would not inter- 
vene, probably led to a general consensus among US 
intelligence consumers during the first half of 1979 
that a military intervention was still unlikely. 
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C. July— September 1979 

Developments 

30. In early July the Soviet Union deployed its first 
known combat troops to Afghanistan. A unit of about 
400 men was sent to Bagram Airfield north of Kabul, 
probably to provide base security (see figure 11). 
Bagram was a major supply point for Soviet arms ship- 
ments and the location of a Soviet AN- 12 squadron. 
The force, which was believed by most to be an air- 
borne infantry battalion, was not known to be involved 
in operations against the insurgcnts.l 


j 

31. From July to September 1979 the level of insur- 

\ ^ 

gent activity continued to grow and the area of the 
country controlled by the government continued to 



shrink. The principal insurgent pressure was exerted in 
the east and northeast. The insurgents routinely cut 
major roads, causing serious resupply problems for the 
Afghan Army, and many, units became dependent on 
resupply by air. Several major towns were surrounded 
by the insurgents with little government effort to re- 
lieve them. Mutinies occurred among Army units in 
Kabul, in the Konar Valley, and other locations. Mo- 
rale among government forces continued to decline 
because of the increasing success of the insurgents, dis- 
trust of their Soviet advisers, severe shortages of weap- 
ons and munitions, the purges of officers, and the un- 
stable situation in Kabul. The insurgents were able to 
capture large quantities of weapons and ammunition 
destined for Afghan Army units. 

32. In response to the deteriorating security situa- 
tion, the Soviets continued to increase their shipments 
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of arms and to take a more direct role in the fighting. 
In addition to the visits of high-ranking officers, the 
Soviets moved a lightly equipped airborne battalion to 
Bagram and increased their flight activities. The Sovi- 
ets became more deeply involved in guiding Afghan 
combat operations, as well as in logistics and admin- 
istration. Soviet helicopter pilots, for example, report- 
edly flew with Afghan copilots to conduct strike mis- 
sions against the insurgents. The role of the Soviets 
reportedly was changed from a mere advisory one to 
active participation in a wide variety of activities, 
including logistics and combat planning as far down as 
some regimental and battalion-level units. Soviet tank 
personnel also were reported as participating in com- 
bat operations. This did not halt the decline in the 
performance of the Afghan Army, although the pres- 
en\-e of the Soviet advisers apparently provided an 
essential measure of continuity and stability to the Af- 
ghan command structure. 

33 
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34. On 5 August elements of an Afghan Army unit 
at the Bala Hissar garrison in Kabul mutinied against 
the government. Although the mutiny was soon put 
down by troops loyal to Taraki and Amin, the develop- 
ment, coming on lop of the declifjc in security else- 
where in the country, apparently prompted Moscow to 
dispatch yet another high-ranking military delegation 
to Kabul. On 17 August 1979 Gen. Ivan Pavlovskiy, 
Commander in Chief of Soviet Ground Forces, arrived 
in Kabul as the head of a large Soviet military delega- 
tion including 12 other generals and six colonels (see 
figure 12). The group remained in Afghanistan for two 
months and, according to Afghan sources, its purpose 
was to study the situation** and to sign agreements 
will] Afghan officers. US intelligence reported at the 



Figure 12 


General 1. C. Favlovikiu, Chief of Soviet Ground Forces, vuited 
Afehanislan from August to October 1979. 

l o C Li.» 

time that a visit by such a prestigious delegation sug- 
gested that llie Soviets were near a decision regarding 
further support for the Taraki regime. More specifi- 
cally, Pavlovskiy’s mis.sion was thought to be to pro- 
vide an on-lhc-spol assessment of the Afglian Govern- 
ment s viability and to make recommendations 
concerning Moscow’s next move. r~ 


3 

35. During the last week in August and the first 
week in September, increased military activity was 
noted again in Soviet units stationed in the Turkestan 
MD (see paragraph 16). The garrison of the Head- 
quarters of the 5th Guards Motorized Rifle Division 
(GMRD) at Kushka, 6 kilometers north of the Afghan 
border, was unusually active and equipment from the 
division was seen on railcars and at a nearby railyard. 
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Portions of this Category III division, including ele- 
ments of one tank battalion, an antiaircraft artillery 
regiment, a mortar battery, and trucks, had apparently 
left the garrison. It was assumed the unit was heading 
north to conduct field exercises in training areas 
within the Turkestan MD. 

^‘September 1979 artillery pieces with 
prime movers and a battalion of RMD armored 
personnel carriers|^ ^Jpergana 

Airfield (see figure 13). The BMD is a relatively 
lightweight vehicle which up to that time was exclu- 
sively associated with airborne forces, and the 


palletization of these vehicles suggested preparation 
for air movement. The equipment probably belonged 
to elements of the 105lh GAD, stationed nearby. Q 


"^it was estimated that the activ- 
ity represented training on specific techniques for 
loading the IL-76, a larger and more advanced trans- 
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port than the AN'i2s tliat normally supported the 
105th GAD. 


37. On 11 September President Taraki stopped off 
in Moscow en route liome from a nonaligned summit 
in Havana and reportedly discussed with President 
Brezhnev his plans for replacing Amin. On 16 Septem- 
ber 1979 Prime Minister Amin, foiling plans to replace 
him, emerged as the new leader of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment 2 nd the Peoples Democratic Party after a 
coup in which President Taraki was killed. By seizing 
power and eliminating the pro-Taraki elements in the 
Khalq faction. Amin further narrowed the regimes 
base of support. 


[Se ptember ^ 

^i05th ga 6 ^ ^ 

regiment had been moved into convoy formation in 
probable preparation for deployment.^ jSeptem- 

ber a formation of 100 BMDs and'^ 10 ASU-57s 

liglitwcight assault guns also associated with airborne 
forces— were seen at Fergana Airfield. Significant 
activity was also observed at the Fergana, Chirchik, 
and Osh regimental garrisons of the 105th CAD (see 
figure 15). At Chirchik. 60 BMDs were in convoy 
formation and the airborne artillery battalion, whose 
equipment was normally in storage. Wks in the open 
with its artillery pieces attached to prime movers. At 
Osh. equipment Vas moved from its^ normal location 
to a more central area of the garrison. The 104th GAD 
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at Kirovabad in the Transcaucasiis MD. and the 9Sth 
CAD in Bolgrad in the Odessa MD. were also noted as 
^ing involved in increased activity. There was a 
Murry of Soviet reaction immediately following the 
coup. Reports, which later proved to be unfounded 
were received that up to 3.600 Soviet troops were in 
Kabul with the mission of providing security for Soviet 
lacililies and personnel. 


j 

40. The increased activity at the 105th GAD 
possiblv the 104th and 98th CADs, continued [ ' 


" A/so known as (he 54th CMUD. 


□ 


C 


Oclobcr confirmed that units had returned to nor 
Doslurcs and that the alert had been terminated. 


Intelligence Assessments 

r rextrting during the third quarter 

of 1979 dwelt primarily with the future of the Taraki- 
Amin regime, the Soviets’ possible politieal and mili- 
tary options, and the significance of the September 
alert of the 105th CAD. The Soviets were described as 
being dissatisfied with the regime’s inability either to 
cope with the insurgency or to consolidate power in 
Kabu . and there was speculation that the Soviets 
would attempt to replace the still uncooperative Amin 
It was reported that if the Taraki regime was unable to 
roaden its control by organizing a "United National 
Front, the Soviets would seek a new leader-cither a 
military man or a member of the exiled Parcham fac- 
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tion. The Cabinet shakcup at the end of July, in which 
Taraki had assumed direct command of the armed 
forces and Amin had become Minister of National De- 
fense. was interpreted as evidence that Taraki and 
Amin had become aware of Soviet intentions and had 
taken steps to strcngtlien their hold on the Afghan 
mditary. By the beginning of September it was re- 
ported that the Soviets apparently had given up their 
previous efforts to replace Taraki and Amin and had 
decided to l>olster them bv infusions of aid and advis- 
crs. 


42. The Intelligence Community continued to es- 
tirnate that the clianccs of a major movement of Soviet 
military forces into Afghanistan were unlikely in the 
near term. There was a shift of emphasis in its report- 
ing however, as the continuing deterioration of 
Alghanistans internal security situation and the 
apparent ineffectiveness of Moscow’s political and eco- 
nomic assistance led analysts to examine the range of 
direct military options open to the USSR. 


43. The increased military activity in the garrisons 
of the 105th CAD in the Turkestan MD in September 
prompted the first intelligence assessments that the So- 
viet Union might be preparing to commit airborne 
orces to Afghanistan. A NID item on 7 September 
1979 assessed the activity at Fergam as possibly being 
related tO| Jt went on to say. 

however, that We cannot categorically rule out the 
possibility of a paradrop into Afghanistan, although an 
airlanding would be much more likely. 

44.[]] 


3 

45. The growth of Soviet activity from June to 
September was a matter of growing concern to a num- 
ber of intelligence analysts. As a result of their efforts 
the Director of Central Intelligence published an Alert 
Memorandum entitled USSR- Afghanistan on 14 
eptember 1979, The Alert Memorandum warned that 
the Soviets may have been giving serious consideration 
to the introduction of small combat units into Afghani- 
stan. The key pieces of evidence supporting this judg- 
ment were the visit of General Pavlovskiy, the in- 
creased number of Soviet advisers, the direct Soviet 


involvement in combat, combat support, and combat 
service support operations, and the unconfirmed re- 
ports of 3,600 Soviet troops in Kabul.f~ 


^^Ithough analysts saw no evidence of prep- 
aration lor a large-scale ground force intervention, the 
Alert Memorandum concluded: 

In expanding the levels of their own involve- 
ment in Afghanistan, there is a danger that the 
Soviets consciously or unconsciously — will am- 
plify their own stake in the ultimate outcome 
making it increasingly difficult for them to resist 
raising the level of their participation still another 
notch should they feel it necessary. 

46 An Interagency Intelligence Memorandum 
(MM), Sooiet Options in Afghanistan, published on 2S 
September 1979, contained a discussion of the ways in 

which the Soviet leaders could increase their military 
support: 

— Increased equipment and advisers. The short- 
age of trained Afghan manpower would require 
Soviet advisers to take a more extensive role in 
combat and air support activities. 

— Introduction of combat support and combat 
scrs-icc support units. This would provide the 
Afghan Army with Soviet-manned attack heli- 
copter and additional logistic and maintenance 
units to enhance the Afghan combat reach and 
effectiveness. 

— Lmiitcd intervention with Soviet combat units. 
This option would involve deployment of a 
limited number of unit.s. such as a few battalions, 
up to and including one or two airborne divisions 
to help stiffen Afghan Army resolve or to provide 
security for key cities or critical points. Before 
taking this option, the Soviets would have to 
weigh whether their increased combat presence 
would alienate rather than bolster the Afghan 
armed forces. 

— Massive Soviet military intervention. Anything 
beyond the securing of Kabul or some other key 
city and a few critical points would require the 
commitment of large numbers of regular ground 
orces in a potentially open-ended operation. An 
overland move to Kabul, particularly with the 
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possibility of Afghan Army and insurgent opposi- 
tion, would be a multidivisional operation 
exhausting the resources of the Turkestan MD. 
An operation of this magnitude would therefore 
require the redeployment of forces and their 
supporting elements from western and central 
military districts, in addition to those near the 
Soviet-Afghan border. 

47. The alert of the 105th GAD after the Amin 
coup in mid-September was judged in the IIM to be a 
Soviet contingency preparation for a move into 
Afghanistan. It stated: 

At the same time, the Soviets have seemed 
ready to act decisively to preserve security in Ka- 
bul if the^w situation there should rapidly 
deteriorate.! 


■■^The Soviets may fear that Amin’s 
coup might provoke fighting within the Afghan 
Army and a breakdown of control in Kabul, In 
this event, the Soviets are probably prepared to 
deploy one or more Soviet airborne divisions to 
the Kabul vicinity to protect Soviets already there 
as well as to ensure continuance of a pro-Soviet 
regime in the capital We believe it likely that we 
would promptly detect a deployment of Soviet 
forces on this scale. We do not believe that the 
Soviets would intend such a deployment for use in 
fighting against the Muslim insurgency, although 
it is not impossible that, once in Afghanistan, such 
Soviet airborne forces could eventually be drawn 
into fighting, 

48. The IIM concluded that the Soviets would con- 
tinue their efforts to assist the Afghan regime in 
defeating the insurgents. It stated that if more military 
steps were needed, Moscow would be likely to take 
them incrementally rather than dramatically. It noted 
that the USSR would be unwilling to pay the political 
and military costs of a major military intervention, but 
that the chances of such a move would be increased 
under the following situations: 

Prolonged political chaos. 

The prospect or advent of an anti-Soviet regime. 

Foreign military intervention. 


U. October—November 1979 
Developments 

49, During the months of October and November, 
the Afghan regime continued to be buffeted by an 
increase in insurgent activity and concerned by a 
progressive weakening of the armed forces. The insur- 
gents conducted operations throughout most of the 
country, but concentrated on interdicting supply lines 
to cities and gaiiisons. A Hacks along the major high- 
ways increased and traffic on the roads linking Kabul 
with Herat and Qandahar had to travel in convoys 
protected by armored vehicles. Even these convoys 
were attacked, however, and the government was 
forced to rely^ more heavily o^n resupplying isolated 
garrisons by air. In addition, insurgent activity within 
Afghan cities became more widespread and the fight- 
ing in northeastern Afghanistan was particularly 
heavy. 

50. The insurgents’ successes in the countryside and 
their growing ability to mount harassment attacks in- 
side cities worsened the already low morale of govern- 
ment forces. Continuing purges of the officer corps 
and replacements of key personnel resulted in severe 
leadership problems. As a consequence, the govern- 
ment was forced to reinstate some junior officers who 
had been purged after the April 1978 coup. The Army 
was also faced with a potentially serious manpower 
shortage, as the area from wliich the 
could draw recruits grew smaller. 

51. The government was able to make progress 
against the insurgents only in those areas where the 
Soviets took complete control of combat operations 
and moved in massive amounts of weapons. At the end 
of October the Afghan Army launched an offensive in 
several areas, probably with the hope of improving its 
position prior to the onset of winter. The operation was 
successful in Paktia Province, where the threat to two 
beleaguered garrisons was reduced, and over 10,000 
insurgents, according to Pakistani sources, were driven 
across the border, 

3 the success of this operation was attrib- 
sivc Soviet involvement in both combat 
and combat sunoort units down to the battalion level. 

52. An article in DIA’s Weekly Inlelligence Sum- 
mary on 26 October 1979 described the Soviet role in 
Afghanistan in this way: 

Without Soviet support, the Army would have 
collapsed long ago. Some 3,000 Soviet advisers are 
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responsible for recent improvements that have 
begun to stabilize the security situation in some 
areas. The Soviets largely control Bagram Air 
Base, and they probably have some security 
personnel as well at Bagram and Kabul. In addi- 
tion, they are the backbone of Afghanistan’s logis- 
tics system, as they maintain all technical equip- 
ment and provide massive quantities of supplies 
and other equipment. Training has been provided 
both in Afghanistan and the USSR. Although the 
USSR’s warmth for the political leadership has 
ebbed and flowed, its support for the revolution 
remains strong. 

53. The increasing importance of the Soviet mili- 
tary commitment to Afghanistan was reflected by the 
upgrading in November of the positions of chief of the 
MAG and military attache. Col. Cen. Magemetov re- 
placed Maj. Gen. Gorelov as the chief of the MAG and 
MaJ. Gen. Krakhamakov replaced Colonel Baranaev as 
the military attache. Magemetov and 10 other advisers 
conducted seminars at the presidential palace between 
11 and 20 November for senior Afghan officials to 
discuss coi*r»f^r;r>c,irc»#-ncy operations during the win- 
ter. 

54. The Soviet Union continued to be dissatisfied 
with Amin. In October a Soviet official told a Middle 
East diplomat that Amin was despised by his people 
for his past excesses and that he was too ruthless in 
trying to establish a viable regime. The official in- 
dicated that, although the USSR would continue to 
provide military advisers and materiel to Afghanistan, 
it was trying to identify an alternate lender, possibly 
someone not associated with the present government. 
Amin was aware of this effort and he feared that Mos- 
cow, which had tried to eliminate him in September, 
would try again. Amin attempted to adopt a more 
moderate stance on domestic and foreign policies in 
order to gain Soviet support. 

55. On 15 October 1979 elements of the Afghan 7lh 
Infantry Division at Rishkor. 15 kilometers south of 
Kabul, mutinied and engaged in intense and pro- 
longed combat with loyal military forces. This was the 
first major test of Amin’s control of the armed forces 
since his coup in September. After several days of seri- 
ous fighting, the mutiny was defeated. The revolt had 
been caused by an announcement of the involuntary 
extension of the term of service of Afghan conscripts. 
The mutiny so near Kabul seemed to alarm the So- 
viets, and a number of mpior steps were taken shortly 
thereafter. 


56. 


■ 

57, The mutiny also may have been the reason fgr 
another alerting of elements of the 105th GAD.r \ 
October.l /regiments at 

Cliirchik and at Fergana were in a higher state of 
readiness^ ^armored personnel carriers 

and supporting equipment were in convoy formations. 
Although the units may have reduced their posture 
somewhat for a few days in mid-November, they re- 
mained at an overall increased readiness level from 
mid-October through December. ^ 


58. Increased activity was also noted in some of the 
ground divisions in the Turkestan MD during October, 

d 


3 

Intelligence Assessments 

59. There was a sharp reduction in intelligence 
reporting on Afghanistan during October and Novem- 
ber, The Intelligence Community’s preoccupation 
with events in Iran may have been responsible for the 
decline. But in view of the substantial number of arti- 
cles dealing with likely Soviet actions or options in 
Afghanistan published in prior months, and since the 
situation in the country had not changed to any great 
degree, there may not have been any compelling rear 
son to restate these previous assessments. Despite the 
reduction in intelligence estimates, current intcl- 
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ligence reporting did contain a number of assessments 
of developments during October and November. This 
reporting continued to reflect the Soviet interest in 
finding a replacement for Amin, It also noted that if 
the coming winter were mild, the insurgents probably 
would be able to continue to cut supply lines, to mount 
harassment and propaganda operations inside cities, 
and to increase their hold in the countryside. It also 
was reported, however, that the effectiveness of the 
insurgents would be limued by the lack of coordina- 
tion among various insurgent groups and by their fail- 
ure to receive external assistance. With its growing 
problems, the Afghan Army was seen as being likely to 
continue to suffer from disaffection, mutinies, and 
desertions. 

60. US intelligence reports contained judgments 
that the serious revolt by elements of the Kabul gar- 
rison on 15 October had given the Soviets grave con- 
cern over the stability of the Amin regime and the 
safety of Soviet personnel in the country.!' 

alerting of !he 105lh GAD, 
and possibly the increased activity in three of the di- 
visions of tiie Turkestan MD (5lh, lOSlh, 58th MRDs) 
were linked in a general way to the mutiny in Kabul 
and to subsequent Soviet actions. This linkage, how- 
ever, was not made strongly. The most widely sliarcd 
explanation for the Soviets’ actions was concern for the 
safety of their personnel. It was also suggested that the 
hostage situation in Iran and Soviet apprcliension 
about some US military reaction might have been the 
reason for the increased activity. 


E. December 1979 

Developments 

61. During December, insurgent activity against 
the government continued at a high level. Some of the 
heaviest fighting occurred in the east, where the gov- 
ernment conducted frequent bombing missions. The 
insurgents again mounted operations in Paklia Prov- 
ince, less than two months after the government’s 
much-publicized offensive there. Insurgent activity 
continued tliroughout most of the rest of the country, 
particularly along major roads and in the area 
surrounding Herat, O^ndahar, and Bamian. The insur- 
getUs operated freely around Bagram Airbase, some 25 
kilometers from the capital, despite government 
offensives in the area. Elsewhere, insurgents controlled 


most of Badakhshan Province on the Soviet border and 
threatened the government’s hold on the provincial 
capital. Army units there were seriously under 
strength, morale was low, and some forces refused to 
fight. The insurgents, evidently with the lielp of some 
former Army officers, used heavy weapons captured 
from retreating government forces. 

62. The insurgents also threatened provincial cap- 
itals in western and central Afghanistan. Fighting 
moved closer to the capital of Badghisat Province, and 
most of Ghowr and Oruzgan Provinces reportedly 
were controlled by the insurgents. A shortage of trans- 
port helicopters hampered rcinforcciTient of critical 
areas. The government tried to stem desertions by 
ordering Army units throughout the country to pro- 
vide information on the families of deserters so that 
action could be taken against them. The Army also 
transferred some troops out of their home districts to 
keep them from returning to their villages. In an effort 
to increase the manpower pool from which the Army 
could draw, the government lowered the draft age 
from 22 to 20 early in December and stopped issuing 
passports to draft-aged males. Kabul also began to of- 
fer increased salaries to discharged servicemen to pro- 
tect their own villages. This program apparently was 
designed to free regular Army units for combat else- 
where and to discouraee former soldiers from joining 
the insurgents. 

63. Q ..j December ^ fcle- 

mcnls of a second Soviet airborne battalion had been 
moved to Bagram Airbase. Nineteen BMDs, the 
lightweight armored infantry vehicles used by Soviet 
airborne forces J2 


^^had been airlifted to Bagram, 
probably in six AN-22 Gock heavy tran.sports,|^ 


1 


sug- 
gested that the unit at Bagram liad come from the 
105th GAD and that additional forces were being pre- 
pared for movement. 


64 E 
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"^December/ 
anotTJer airborne battalion had been introducccT(sec 
figure 16). Later assessments indicated that the air- 
borne troops were front the i05d* 
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65. The n^ovement of the airl>ornc battalion to 
Bagram in early Dccctnbcr and tlie preparation of 
additional forces north of the border was assessed in a 
NID article of 8 December as constituting either a 
Soviet response to a greater threat at Bagram or a 
move to provide better security if Soviet personnel had 
to evacuate the country. DIA i>roduccd a Defense 
Intelligence Note (DIN) that pointed to a major rebel 
offensive in the valley north of Kabul and to the prob- 
ing of Bagram s defensive perimete* in late Nv^vember 
as possible reasons for the Soviet move. The DIN also 
included the judgment that although a battalion-sized 
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force would have liule overall military significance, 
the movement of the unit would probably be viewed 
as Soviet intervention when it became known interna- 
tionally. It concluded: 

This significant escalation suggests the rebel 
threat is perceived in Moscow and presumably 
Kabul as being greater than our reporting in- 
dicates, or perhaps that long-term Soviet planning 
IS only now coming to fruition. Most importantly, 
however, it demonstrates Moscow’s resolve in 
pursuing its interests in Afghanistan despite the 
obvious pitfalls and at a time when the Kremlin 
might consider the US preoccupied with events in 
Tehran. 

66 .]^ 


be overthrown by Marxist or military opponents 
with little warning. . . it is also possible, although 
much more speculative, that the Soviet airborne 
and motorized rifle elements now at Dagram are 
merely the first increment of a much larger com- 
bat force that may be deployed to Afghanistan 
during the coming year. Such a force, which 
could eventually include several Soviet combat 
divisions, may be called for under long-term 
plans worked out by Army Ccn. Pavlovskiy dur- 
ing his prolonged visit to Afghanistan this sum- 
mer. It is not certain whether Moscow has ac- 
tually embarked on such a plan, but the 
possibility cannot be discounted. For the present, 
it is clear the Soviets have made a qualitative in- 
crease in their military presence and capabilities 
in Afghanistan, enabling them to carry out any or 
all of the four missions outlined above. 


Establishment of Command and Control 
Communications 

^On 

11 December the NID carried a report that the move 
of forces to Bagram could be intended to upgrade the 
defenses at Bagram. or it could be “indicative of a 
decision by the Soviets to increase their military 
commitment in Afghanistan substantially.” On 13 
December a DIN included an assessment tliat the mis- 
sion of Soviet units at Bagram was to provide security 
for the base, undertake a limited combat role in the 
vicinity to improve the security of the area immedi- 
ately surrounding the base, provide a quick-reaction 
force for meeting limited combat and security require- 
ments elsewhere in the country, and assist in the 
evacuation of Soviet personnel, if required. The DIN 
also offered the view that: 

The arrival of these units signals greater Soviet 
concern for developments in Afghanistan than 
previously noted. Over the past several months, 
unusual military activity by Soviet units north of 
Afghanistan has been a reliable indicator of con- 
ditions of instability in Afghanistan, even in the 
absence of additional information. 



(political instability is chronic 
in Kabul and fias intensified since President 
Amin s takeover. Although no such move is 
known to be imminent or under way, Amin could 
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Mobcltzafion of Ground Forces 

70. During the spring and fall of 1979. the two Cat- 
egory III motorized rifle divisions closest to the Afghan 
border in the Turkestan MD (5th GMRD and 108th 
MRD) had been engaging in an increased level of 
battalion- and rcgimental-lcvcl training. Toward the 
end of November and the beginning of December, 
both divisions started mobilization activity. Although 
they probably engaged in their mobilization and pre- 
deployment activities for at least 30 days, the period of 
concentrated mobilization, including the raising of 
manning levels to wartime strength and the prepara- 
tion of vehicles and cQuipment, occurred from 15 to * 
25 December 

7l{^ 

the 108th MRD at Termez/"^ j 

had left garrison, with only the FROG surfacc-to-sur- 
face missile (SSM) battalion remaining.^^ 


Tlicfc arc two lytxrs of mobilization divisions. Tlvosc oolocatod 
with active divisions arc called tccond-ccneration mobilization di- 
visions. Tliose not colocated arc called indcDcndcnt cadre mobiliza- 
tion divisions 


7iC 3 

major elements ot tnc 5th GMRD also had deployed 
from their garrisons to dispersal areas in the foothills 
surrounding the city of Kushka (see figure 20). Two 
tank battalions plus sur^rt units were observed. Of 
particular interest was^ 

^petroleum bladders. which£J 

3 could supply cnc 
lys of combat op- 
erations. 

73. In other activity,|^ 


1 tram was 


reported to be carrying river-crossing eguipmcntp 
jtrain carrying the bridging equip- 
ment was unload^ at Tcrmez.1 1 


JSd at Tcrmez-l 


SA-2 surfacc-toair missile (SAMr&altalion|^ 


north of Termez. Other troop Inovcments 


Idcployed to an area 
inovements CT 


^wcrc airborne contin- 
gents outfitted and tailored to specific operational 

3 t 
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74. ^December mobilization of Soviet forces 

on the Afghan border clearly was under way, and the 
assembling of airborne troops and equipment at three 
airfields in the Moscow and Belorussian MDs was in 
progress. [~^ 


^^nalysis indicated that it was in 
fact a ground attack unit, elements of which later de- 
ployed into Afghanistan. 


~^Another indication that activity by 
the airborne troops was under way, or soon would be. 


Air Activity 

75. Prior to the invasion of Afghanistan, Soviet tac- 
tical air assets north of the Afghan border normally 
consisted of only one fighter regiment of MIG-21 
Fishbeds, one ground attack regiment of SU-17 Fitters 
and MIC-21 Fishbeds, and one helicopter transport 
regiment of MI-6 Hooks and MI-8 Hips. The first in- 
dications that the Soviets were planning to deploy tac- 
tical air assets into Afghanistan were noted onf^ J 
December,!^ 


iThe involve- 
ment of VTA assets in the western ancT subsequently 
eastern USSR was necessary because the Soviets nor- 
mally had only one regiment of AN-12 Cubs deployed 
near the Afghan border. 

78. As previously noted (sec paragraph 63), one air- 
borne battalion, probably from the 105th Guards Air- 
borne Division at Fergana (Turkestan MD) was air- 
lifted into Bagram 


/helicopter strength grew by at least 

four attack andtransport squadrons at Kokayty Air- 
field. DIA took note of this development on 19 
December and estimated that preparations were un- 
der way for possible hcliborne combat operations into 
Afghanistan. Fi.xed-wing assets fpr ground attack were 
also increased Q ^ when 20 Yak-28 

Brewer light bomoers, normallybased at Iliysk in 
Central Asi^ were deployed to Karshi-Khanabad.^ 

Lin SU-17 Fitter fighter-bomber regiment 
from Zem^Redi in the Transcaucasus MD deployed to 
Mary North Airfield. f 


79. By mid-December, VTA support for the next 
phase of the mobilization was under way. ^ 


76-[^ ^December the single MIG-21 Fishbed 
regiment normally based at Kokayty Airfield was aug- 
mented by a second. The new regiment probably 
came from Chirchik and was previously assessed , to 
have a training mission. c 3 
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^Substantial 

transport flicht activity in the border area continued 


C 

cl 

V 

ci 


o 
dii 
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uded all three aircraft 
JA, the AN- 12 Cubs, AN-22 Cocks, and IL-76 
ndids (see figure 22). 

Ir.JcIIigence Assessments 

80. The movement of Soviet forces into Bagram 
d the preparation of additional forces north of the 
der were interpreted by the US Intelligence 
mmunity as preparations for possible Soviet combat 
rations in Afghanistan. On 17 December, after the 
jeovery of the third airborne battalion at Bagram, 
A briefed the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


P^ 


The present upsurge in Soviet ground and air 
activity probably reflects a high-level decision to 
deploy Soviet combat forces to Afghanistan for 
I he following reasons: 

— Augmentation of the Afghan military ef- 
fort to assist in stabilizing the situation. 


jThis activity in- 
types associated with the 


— Provide security for Soviet nationals and 
Soviet support operations. 

— Establish a Soviet military infrastructure 
to support Soviet combat forces. 

To date, Moscow perceives it has exhausted op- 
tions short of military intervention and has now 
moved to establish an increased military presence 
with combat forces in Afghanistan to stabilize the 
situation. 

81. DIa]~ 

~~jpai7y Indications Status Report (DISR), a 
warning summary disseminated to all commands, the 
various Soviet moves were characterized in these 
terms: “All of the above suggests the USSR is expand- 
ing the size of its military force in and near Afghani- 
stan.* 

82. On 18 December a NID article on the Soviet 
buildup contained the following judgments: 

The Soviets continue to build up their military 
forces in and opposite Afghanistan, suggesting 
that the USSR is preparing to mount combat op- 
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crations in Afghanistan. . . . The Soviet buildup 
appears to be following a planned deployment 
program, possibly a result of the 60-day mission to 
Afghanistan by Soviet Chief of Ground Forces 
General Pavlovskiy this fall. . . . These Soviet 
military moves appear to be in reaction to the 
continuing deterioration of the military situation 
in Afghanistan. We have no evidence that the 
units have engaged in combat operations as yet. 
but the Soviets clearly arc getting into position to 
conduct such actions. \Vc continue to believe that 
for the moment, the Soviets arc resigned to work- 
ing with President Amin, even though there are 
signs of strain in the relationship. 

83. In the 20 December NID an article prompted 
by the discovery of further logistic preparations at 
Kushka and related developments contained these 
judgments: 

Continued Soviet military activity in the Tur- 
kestan Military District and the pre-positioning of 
gasoline and other fuel stockpiles near the Afghan 
border suggest that the Soviets are preparing a 
multidivisional force for possible combat oper- 
ations in Afghanistan- . . . The presence of such a 
large stock of petroleum products along one of the 
few' good roads in Afghanistan also suggests that 
Kushka may be used as a staging area for addi- 
tional military forces. Kushka is linked by rail 
with most of the divisions in the Turkestan Mili- 
tary District. 

8^. On 19 December the DCI publislicd his second 
Alert Memorandum on Afghanistan. (The first had 
been issued on 14 September.) It w'arned: 

The USSR has significantly changed the nature 
of its military commitment in Afghanistan and is 
now' capable of conducting multibattalion combat 
operations. , . . The buildup of additional air- 
borne, tactical air, and ground forces and logistic 
stocks near the Soviet-Afghan border suggests that 
further augmentation there is likely soon, and 
that preparations for a much more substantial re- 
inforcement may also be under w'ay. 

The Alert Memorandum also estimated, however, that 
the Soviets w'cre not in any great rush to mobilize their 
forces: 

The pace of Soviet deployments in recent 
weeks does not suggest that the Soviets are 


responding to w'hal they perceive as a time-ur- 
gent conlirtgency, but rather that they arc react- 
ing to the continuing deterioration of the security 
situation in Afghanistan. The deployments and 
buildups may reflect the recommendations of the 
August-Oclober 1979 mission of Soviet General 
Pavlovskiy to Kabul implemented in the light of 
an updated assessment of the situation. 

85. After as:>cssing the i>.obabIe mission of the 
forces at Bagram and on the border, the memorandum 
concluded with the judgment that if the Soviets 
planned to engage the insurgents throughout the coun- 
try, a much greater force w'ould be required: 

At a minimum the Soviets have now estab- 
lished a capability to defend Bagram as an 
airhead. They could hold other key points, engage 
insurgents in selected provinces, or free Afghan 
Army units for operations clscw'hcre if they in- 
troduced forces of the size now' being built up 
near the border. To conduct c.xlcnsive anti- 
insurgent operations on a countrywide scale 
would require mobilization and commitmerU of 
much larger numbers of regular ground forces 
drawn from other military districts in a poten- 
tially open-ended operation. 

Political Developments 

86. Soviet public stalcmcrUs during the month of 
December reaffirmed Moscow'*s sui>i>orl for the pro- 
Soviet regime in Kabul, if not for Amin r>ersonally, 
ar\d denied any Soviet plans to introduce combat 
forces into Afghanistan. On the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the Soviet-Afghan friendship treaty on 
5 December, the USSR acknowledged that it w'as hon- 
oring the military commitments encompassed in the 
treaty. It rejected Western charges of Soviet military 
intervention and participation in operations against 
‘ counterrevolutionaries” in Afghanistan. A TASS com- 
mentary on the anniversary promised continued mili- 
tary cooperation based on the previous agreements 
and went beyond the treaty in referring to “conduct- 
ing joint measures’* to ensure the security, indepen- 
dence, and territorial integrity of both countries. The 
statements again raised the question of Moscow' s res- 
ervations concerning Prime Minister Amin's political 
future. They failed to make any mention of specific 
aid or support as might be appropriate to the occasion. 
In contrast, in September w'hen Brezhnev had re- 
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ceivcd President Taraki, the Soviet favorite, in Mos- 
cow, he had offered assurances that the ‘‘Afghan peo- 
ple** could count on the USSR’s “all-round and 
unselfish aid.” In an 18 December broadcast to Kabul, 
the Soviets indirectly responded to Western media re- 
ports of increased Soviet military activities in and near 
Afghanistan. They branded Western “propaganda** as 
hostile, claimed that Afghan-Soviet relations were 
based on complete noninterference, denied “imperial- 
ist propaganda** on “imaginary Soviet units,” and ac- 
eused other foreign powers of interfering in Afghani- 
stan. 

87, On 20 December a Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs official, in an attempt to mislead international 
opinion, said that reports of a recent Soviet buildup in 
Afghanistan were fabrications by “some people** who 
opposed the Afghan revolution. He elaimed a decline 
in Soviet press coverage of Afghanistan in recent 
months, repeated charges of interference by Pakistan 
and otlicr countries in Afghan affairs, and noted an 
*’improveinenl** in Afghanistan's relations with its 
neighbors. According to this official, there had been no 
change in Soviet-Afghan relations since Tarakis fall, 
and the Soviets would accept any leaders chosen by 
tlie Afghans. A Pravda article on 23 December echoed 
the same themes: 


c 
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89. By this time, the airborne troops assembled at 
Smolensk. Shatalovo, and Scshcha also had completed 
their preparations. T 


Western, and particularly American, mass me- 
dia have recently been disseminating deliberately 
inspired rumors about some sort of Soviet “inter- 
ference** in Afghanistan’s internal affairs. Things 
have even gotten as far as allegations that Soviet 
“combat units’* have been introduced in Afghan 
territory. Of course these represent the most 
transparent fabrications. 


Final Preparations 

88. By 22 December the mobilization of the ground 
and air units in the Turkestan MD and of the airborne 
elements in the European USSR apparently had been 
accomplished. 


3 

90. By 23 December the Soviets probably began to 
notify forces other than those expected to be directly 
involved in the invasion. F” 


“]By 24 December the flagship of the Soviet In- 
diairc)ccan Souadron had begun to deploy to the 
northern Arabian Sea. It had probably reached its in- 
tended position by midday on 25 Dcccmber.V 


3 

91. The airborne forces assembled for the airlift in- 
cluded elements from the 103rd CAD at Vitebsk and 
the 105th CAD at Fergana.^ 
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'^Apparently, the Soviets decided 
to conduct the airliltof troops to the staging areas in 
the Turkestan MD from the airfields at Vitebsk and 
Scshcha. The equipment accumulated at Shatalovo 
and Smolensk was probably to be flown from these 
airfields. 


^ "^which had previously de- 

ployed to the Kabul and Bagram areas. 

93- C 


The Invasion 

92, The large-scale airlift of Soviet combat forces 
into Afghanistan bcgan£^ 

^on 24 

December. By the early morning of 25 Dcccmberr 
^VTA transports had staged from bases in the 
weslerfTUSSR to the Afghan border area (see figure 
23). A ^nriAller numK/'r transports.j^ 

flew into Kabul and Bagram during the night of 2^-25^ 
December. By the time these first trans(>orts began 
arriving in Afghanistan there already was a sizable 
Soviet force deployed at these airfields. It consisted of_ 
at least two battalions of the 1051 h CAD and ^ j 




94. Jui 25 December. large numbers 

of VTA^ransports. escorted at lca,st as far as the border 
by fighter aircraft, Ixrgan flying troops and equipment 
into the area of Kabul and Bagram (see figure 24). A 
similar, but smaller, airlift may liavc been occurring at 
the same time in western Afglianistan at Sliiruland. 
The airlift of troops and equipment continued through 


« 
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Soviet troops and equipment being unloaded at Kabul Airport in 
late December 1979. 

UndotsifUd 


26 and 27 December, though in smaller numbers than 
on 24-25 December. There was a significant reduction 
in the number of transports going into Afghanistan by 
28 December. In all, we believe there were between 
250 and 300 VTA flights during the 24-27 December 
period 

Intelligence Assessments 

95.tr 


1 ' 

ildup 


J DS intelligence accurately 
tracked the final buildup of Soviet forces which cul- 
minated in the airlift into Kabul and Bagram. It was 
not immediately clear, however, when, how, or whei^ 
In Afghanistan the Soviets would utilize the forces they 
had assembled. By 24 December, however, a NID arti- 
cle estimated that the Soviets may have completed 
most of their preparations for further military involve- 
ment in Afghanistan.” ItCT * 

^^stating that this ‘ suggests 
that the Soviets are plaiTtting an operation that would 
protect Soviet forces moving south toward Kabul.’ 




^ Dcceml>er NSA issued a report 
entitled Major Soviet Move Into Afghanistan Possibly 
Imminent. It * 


^concluded that a major movement 
of Soviet forces into Afghanistan was imminent. On 25 
December the DCI issued the third Alert Memoran- 
dum of 1979 on Afghanistan. It warned that the Sovi- 
ets had completed preparations for a major move into 
Afghanistan and that the move had probably already 
begun 

97. The movement ot airborne forces was not as- 
sessed as the beginning of an invasion. On 26 and 27 
December, the activity was interpreted in the NID 
and in DINs as another step in the augmentation of 
Soviet forces already in the country. The primary mis- 
sion of the new troops was believed to be one of 
providing security for Soviet personnel in the Kabul 
area. In addition, the movement of these airborne 
forces, reported on 26 December to consist of about 
800 men, was interpreted as only another step in the 
process of preparing for the introduction of a major 
Soviet ground force into Afghanistan. DIA^ 

^Daily Indica- 
tions Status Report contained this appraisal from 26 
to 29 December: All of the above reflects the continu- 
ing expansion of Soviet forces in and near Afghanistan, 
probably in preparation for major military operations 
in that country. 

98. Just before nightfall on 27 December, elements 
of the five battalions of the 103rd GAD and 105th 
GAD, together with elements of the three battalions 
that had been moved to Bagram in early-to-mid- 
December, participated in a coup that resulted in the 
death of Amin and his replacement by Babrak 
Karmal. Soviet forces assaulted both Amin s residence 
at the Duraleman Palace southwest of Kabul and the 
Radio Afghanistan building in the center of town. 
Within hours, the major buildings were under Soviet 
control and a defensive perimeter was established 
around the capital (see figure 25). Soviet forces encir- 
cled and subsequently disarmed the Afghan I Corps 
which had been responsible for capital security. 


99. Since mid-December, T 

Jthe 5th CMRD at^ushka and uic x\KM.ia 
MRD at l*ermez had deployed from garrisoq to 
dispersal areas. The 5th GMRD was in the valleys 
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Figure 25 
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in Kabul 2S December 1979. 
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surrounding Kushka and (he 108th MRD was in the 
foothill.s 20 kilometers north of Termez. These di- 
visions were kei)t under surveillanc^ 


Us^'caled tlie establish- 
ment ot held petroleum depots capable of holding 160 
metric tons at Tertnez and slightly less at Kushka.' This 
development was reported in a 26 December Nil) 
article as suggesting that the Soviets were likely to use 
ermez and Kushka as staging bases for additional 
forces moving into Alghanislan. A special analysis in 
the 28 December iNlD lurlher estimated that if the 
Soviets moved the two ground divisions into Afghani- 
stan, they would have enough forces to garrison the 
key cities and control the important communications 
routes between them The introduction of the.se units 
was also iiidged to be sufficient to free Afghan forces 
tor counterinsurgeney operations and to maintain 
Karmal m power. The analysis noted, however, llial 
t le two .Sov iel divisions would not give .Moscow 
enough forces to counter the insurgents across ll„- 
country but estimated that the .Soviets in am ease 
would want to avoid such an involvement In addition 
the NIU piece noted that the U.SSR had not yet estab- 
lished a public justification, sucb as a threat to a fellow 
Marxist regime or to .Soviel security nileresls, thal 
would be e.xiK'Cled to precede any conimitment to 
iHiclertakc a u idrr comhal role ('I'S U C) 


too. Major elements of the 5th GMRD and the 
t08th MRD started to enter Afghanistan on 28 
December. The 5th GMRD moved into the western 
part of the country from Kushka and took up positions 
near Herat, Shindand, and Qandahar. The 108th MRD 
moved from Termez to Pol-e-Khomri. through the 
a ang Pass and on to Bagram and Kabul (see figure 
6). Ivost of the overland deployments of ground 
orces began about 28 December as airlift activity was 
eing re uced. The first indisputable evidence that So- 
viet ground (as opposed to airborne) forces had en- 
tered Afghanistan came on 29 December, when the 
US defense attache observed Soviet ground forces in 
large numbers coming down into Kabul from the 
direction of the Salang Pass. 


101. Reporting during the invasion was largely 
limited to a description of the events as they unfolded 
I he coup came as a surprise to US intelligence. Some 
intelligence assessments questioned the wisdom of 
Moscow- s decision to install a regime headed fn 
Babrak Karmal. Although it was acknowledged that he 
would be completely under Soviet control, his back- 
ground inade him no more suitable than Amin to unite 
the relielhous segments of Afghan society under a 
Marxist regime. Although there were many credible 
reports of clashes between Soviet and Afghan Arms 
units, reixirts of fighting between Soviet forces and 
Atghaii insurgents were treated with a'high degree of 
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skepticism. A 31 December NID item, which men- 
tioned Pakistani press reports of Soviet counterinsur- 
gency operations, concluded that the reports probably 


were exaggerated since “the insurgents rarely attack 
heavily armed Afghan garrisons and they almost cer- 
tainly would not engage crack Soviet forces.’ 


III. COMPARISON OF SOVIET DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE IN THE INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN 


102. Success in warning depends to a considerable 
degree on the attacker’s behaving largely according to 
expectations. A warning system is designed to rec- 
ognize those steps that experience and analysis have 
indicated C\n attacker will take before an invasion — on 
the basis of common prudence and the doctrine the 
attacker has developed for going to war. As a result, it 
is vitally important to understand a ix)tcntial ad- 
versary’s doctrine for initiating hostilities and to check 
that understanding, whenever circumstances allow, 
against actual practice. For these reasons, the US Intel- 
ligence Community has for many years conducted de- 
tailed examinations ^ 

*^hat could Shed light on Moscow’s doc- 
trine governing the nature and timing of those oper- 
ations that it deems necessary in the process of going to 
war. These studies have served as the basis for estimat- 
ing which of these operations could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be perceived by Western intelligence and, 
therefore, for determining how much warning would 
be available for US and NATO commanders. 

103. The invasion of Afghanistan offered a rare 
chance to compare US estimates of Soviet dcKrtrine for 
going to war with an actual operation and, on the basis 
of this comparison, to glean whatever lessons may be 
applicable to the problem of warning of war in Eu- 
rope. The task is complicated, however, by the many 
differences between the kind of operations that were 
undertaken to invade Afghanistan and those that could 
be expected in the event of a Warsaw Pact attack on 
the NATO countries. This problem notwithstanding, 
any nation undertaking a relatively large-scale mili- 
tary operation must make substantial preparations, 
and these measures are likely to be governed by stan- 
dard operating procedures and to have certain com- 
mon characteristics irrespective of the target. Accord- 
mgly, this portion of the memorandum fck:uses on 
some of the major aspects of Soviet doctrine for going 
to war, looks at how Soviet forces were actually em- 
ployed in preparing for and carrying out the invasion 
of Afghanistan and in operations through January 


1980, and provides a basis for assessing whether this 
comparison of doctrine and practice warrants any 
adjustment in our present approach to the problem of 
warning. 

A. The Command and Control Structure 

Doctrine ond Practice 

104. The decision to invade Afghanistan undoubt- 
edly was made at the highest level in the Kremlin, 
probably by the Defense Council. The Defense Coun- 
cil is an inner grouping within the Politburo which 
defines the principles of Soviet military strategy 
acceptable to the Communist Party and the govern- 
ment agencies concerned. The Council convenes, to 
make major political-military decisions within the gen- 
eral policy framework already laid down by the Polit- 
buro. The Council’s primary function is to deal with 
Questions of national security and strategy, notably 
tliosc involving significant military actions. It sets the 
course of Soviet military policy and serves as a co- 
ordinator between influential sectors within the parly 
and the armed forces. The Soviet Defense Council is 
composed of the top leadership of the party and the 
government. 

105- Although we have no specific evidence 
confirming when the decision to invade was made, 
there are indications that a decision to prepare for this 
contingency may have been reached by the Defense 
Council in mid-October 1979. following the mutiny at 
Rishkor and the two-month visit to A^hanistan by the 
Soviet Ground Forces Chief of Staff, f 


ihe final decision may have been made in 
laic NovcifTbcr or early December 1979. This decision 
may have been prompted by the insurgents returning 
to the offensive in this period after what had appeared 
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to be an effective scries of sweep operations by t!ie 
Afghan Army. Shortly after this, Soviet military activ- 
ities across the border from Afghanistan iiicreascd. 
About the same time, Ambassador Dobrynin returned 
to Moscow from Washington for consultations. 

106. The Supreme High Command is the highest 
operational authority responsible for the conduct of 
Soviet military operations./^ 


General 

Secretary Brezhnev, wlio chairs the Defense Council, 
is also Supreme Commander in Chief and in that 
capacity is or would be tl'^e leader of the Supreme 
High Command. Conclusions regarding additional 
membership must be more six^culativc. They almost 
certainly include the Defense Minister!! ' 


Ithc three first deputy min- 
isters ot defense, the five Force commanders, and per- 
haps others. 

107. Marshal Sokolov, a first deputy minister of de- 
fense and supposedly a member of the Supreme High 
Command, apparently was in overall command of op- 
erations in Afghanistan.[3 


Marshal Sokolov s presence in Afghanistan could 
considered analogous to the Soviet practice during 
World War II of sending a representative of the Su- 
preme High Command to oversee critical operations. 


^Marshal Sokolov s dispatch to Kabul was 
consistent with the centralization of cont rob that is 
characteristic of Soviet operations.([J 


Marshal Sokolov s in volvcmentl 

f 

clear indications that Moscow 
regarded the operation as warranting the special atten- 
tion of a member of the Defense Council 






lOS. 1 he next level of strategic and operational con- 
trol below the Supreme High Command is the General 
Staff. This organization is the executive agent and 
operational arm of the Supreme High Command and, 
as such, coordinates military planning, directs func- 
tions common to all services, and provides centralized 
control of all combat forces. The General Staff was 
fully engaged in preparation for the Afghanistan inva- 
sion and exercised close control over the entire enter- 
prise. 


3 

110. I he major point ui oi^ctanonal control within 
the staff was llie Chief Operations Directorate. This 
directorate was responsible both for strategic military 
planning and for the coordination and implementation 
of these plans. ^ 


3 

111. Soviet doctrine for the command of large-scale 
military operations customarily calls for another eche- 
lon under the General Staff known as the theater of 
military operations (TVD). A TVD would encompass 
several fronts and perhaps long-range aviation, rocket 
forces, and naval units as well. Doctrinally, a Soviet 
front consists of a headquarters and several field 
armies, requisite naval and air elements and support- 
ing logistical units, depending on the nature of the 
mission. In the case of Afghanistan, however, the Sovi- 
ets did not establisli a TVD or front. Instead, they de- 
cided to exercise control from the General Staff 
through the Turkestan MD Headquarters to the next 
echelon below the front, the army 

112. In the Soviet system there is considerable flexi- 
bility in structuring theaters, fronts, and armies. They 
are tailored for particular missions and their size and 
composition can vary widely. The combined-arms 
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army which conlroHcd the operations in Afghanistan 
demonstrates this practice. Designated the 40lh Army, 
it was unique in being a composite of units that subse- 
quently were identified as subordinate to numerous 
armies throughout the USSR, It had a staff responsible 
for operations, intelligence, cryptographic commu- 
nications, training, air defense, and administration. It 
also had a scries of directorates, including a political 
directorate responsible for ensuring the political edu- 
cation of all ranks in accordance with parly guidelines. 
In the case of Afghanistan, there was no evidence that 
this directorate interfered with military decisions. The 
arms directorates (tank, artillery, air defense, signal, 
and chemical troops) were responsible for the tech- 
nical aspects of their own arms. The supply direc- 
torates (tank armament, artillery weapons, and 
communications) were responsible for procurement 
and distribution of technical equipment. The rear 
services staff was responsible for coordinating logistics 
services and for liaison with other directorates and the 
supply organization. Control of subordinate combat^ 
and support elements was exercised through a scries of 
command posts (CPs). Thus, the 40th Army was or- 
ganized and operated generally along doctrinal lines. 

113. Organization of command at division level and 
below also followed established doctrinal lines. Each 
division headquarters had a staff, political directorate, 
arms directorates, tank armament, artillery weapons 
and communications directorates, plus a logistic staff. 
The motorized rifle divisions in Afghanistan generally 
had five types of command posts — main command 
posts, rear control points, and alternate command 
posts, plus forward vehicle command posts and air- 
borne command posts. The motorized rifle regiments 
usually operated with a main command pk)st con- 
trolled by the regiment’s chief of staff, a rear control 
point under tlie direction of the deputy commander in 
charge of rear services and logistics, and a forward 
command vehicle which was commanded by the regi- 
mental commander when he was not at the main com- 
mand post. The motorized rifle battalions had highly 
mobile main and forward command posts. The main 
command post, usually an armored command vehicle, 
was normally controlled by the battalion chief of staff. 
The forward command post was occupied by the 
battalion commander during movement and combat 
operations. 

' 114. Aircraft operating in support of the ground 
forces were controlled through combat control centers 


and groups. The norma! Soviet practice is to assign 
combat control posts, centers, and groups to front, 
army, and division headquarters respcclivcly.p' 
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Evaluation 

115. The command and control structure activated 
for the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan differed 
somcwliat from what we would expect for a war in 
Euroi)C. These differences can be attributed largely to 
the far smaller scope of the forces required for 
Afghanistan and, presumably, to Moscow’s assumption 
that these forces would not face substantial opposition. 
With minor exceptions there was no evidence of com- 
mands ordering increases in combat readiness. Among 
the unique features of the organization developed for 
this contingency were: 

— A front was not formed; evidently the Soviets did 
not believe the forces committed to the operation 
were numerous enough to justify forming this 
command echelon. 

— An MD headquarters was used for organizing, 
supporting, and supervising the operations, nor- 
mally the responsibility of a front headquarters. 

— The operating forces were organized in an un- 
orthodox fashion, including the extensive use of 
independent units to augment the 40th Army 
and its divisions, the tailoring of units for specific 
missions, and the designation of regiments as 
independent. 

— Once in Afghanistan, army and main division 
CPs were set up in a static configuration; in a war 
in Europe, these would be highly mobile and re- 
deploy often. 
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— An air arm was cstal>lishcd for the 4Qth Army; 
tills arrangement was unusual, but not without 
foundation in doctrine and exercises 


119. [_ 


116. Despite these unique features, the command 
and control structure as observed by US intelligence in 
the invasion and immediate postinvasion period was 
essentially in keeping with previous estimates of how 
the Soviets would conduct themselves in a wartime 
situation, the dittercnccs were relatively minor and 
could be explained by the limited size of the operation 
in comparison to that required by a European conflict 
and by the geographic remoteness and undeveloped 
nature of Afghanistan. 

B. The Communications System 
Doctrine and Practice 


117. The Soviet Union has developed a complex, 
multilayered communications system with wliich to 
exercise command and control of its armed forces. 
Reliable, redundant, and secure, it affords the Soviet 
Defense Council and the Supreme High Command 
both military (General Staff) and ixilitical (KCR) 
channels by which to reach key commanders so as to 
ensure compliance with strategic political and military 
directives. In addition, they can make use of a mul- 
titude of other governmental communications net- 
works under the cognizance of the Ministry of 
Communications. 

iis-T" 
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120. Soviet communications activities in Afghani- 
stan tended to confirm the Western understanding of 
Soviet doctrine and practice with respect to command 
aiul control of tactical units. The Soviets recognize that 
success in tactical operations depends to a considerable 
degree on having reliable, efficient, and uninterrupted 
radio communications and on making use of landlines 
where their use is feasible. Soviet doctrine calls only 
for establishing certain bases of communications, leav- 
ing implementation to the judgment of the com- 
mander. Basic operating principles evident during op- 
erations in Afghanistan included the establishment of 
communications from supporting to supported units, 
strict operator and security^ discipline, and command 
nets providing direct communications with subordi- 
nate units two echelons down in a '*skip echelon” man- 
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Evolualion 

123. Generally, tlic coinmiinicaliW .syslcm used by 
(lie Soviets in Afghanistan conformed to Western c.x- 
pcetations, based on the US understanding of Sovici 
doctrinal Drincipics. The system was highly redun- 
dant. to ensure that command posts could accomplish 
their missions and be kept under centrahzerl control. 
Communications nets were preplanned and installed 
ir. army command posts as li:e troops moved :r. -'ric- 
to the arrival of the command and staff. The facilities 
were expanded when the need for increased traffic 
liandling arose. Additionally, there was some evidence 
that automated data-haiidling equipment was in- 
troduced for administrative, logistics, artillery fire 
control, and air defense puri>oses. 


C. Airborne Forces 
Doctrine and Practice 


124. I he Soviet Union maintains eight airliortte di- 
visioirs. seven in a ready status and one for .training 
these forces are centrally controlled by the VDV 
Headquarters in Moscow and are considered strategic 
reserves of the Supreme High Command. Their prep- 
arations and movements are considered to be a good 
warning indicator because Soviet doctrine suggests 
that they xvould be used in the opening pliases of a 
wide variety of military ODcration.s. ranging from a 
full-scale war in Euroix: to intervention in Third 
World areas. Prior to the intervention in Afghanistan, 
the last operational use of Soviet airborne forces was in 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, when VDV units 
-viized the airport at Prague, occupied key government 
facilities, and arrested government leaders. 

125. Although the airixjrnc forces were placed on 
alert in several periods of international tension during 
the 1970s, they were never deployed. In the few eases 
in which the Soviets intervened, (heir forces were 
composed of combat and support units taken from 
nonairborne formations. For example, the SA-3 
surfacc-to-air missile regiments sent to Egypt in 1970 
to salvage President Nassers “war of attrition " were 
drawn intact from the USSIfs National Air Defense 
Forces, and the MIC-21 squadrons sent to Egypt dur- 
ing lh.li same crbi.x v„erc taken Horn Soviet Frontal 
A via I ion units. 
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126. US intelligence estimates of Soviet power 
projection capabilities have said (hat a decision by the 
Soviets to employ their airborne forces would turn on 
scenario- related factors, of which two were probably 
the most important — the expected level of opposition 
and the location. Airborne troops were estimated to be 
appropriate chiefly in situations where the opposition 
would be light and where the mobile and lightly 
equipped nature of such units would facilitate their 
transport to the area of conflict. US estimates have not 
considered the time needed to prepare Soviet airborne, 
forces to be a significant constraint in a long-distance 
operation. An airborne regiment could be ready for an 
airlift within three to six hours and a division in about 
24 hours after an alert was given. If the operation 
called for an airdrop, a Soviet airborne regiment was 
estimated to require eight to 12 hours to prepare, and 
a division about 48 hours. Although it was assumed 
that there would be numerous indications of the prep- 
arations for a deployment of a large airborne force 

~[ US estimates stated that once 
these steps were accomplislied, deployment could be- 
gin on very short notice. 


Evaluation 

127. The employment of airborne forces in 
Afghanistan adhered closely to these estimates; They 
were used to establish and maintain an airhead in the 
country; to provide a show of force in support of pro- 
Sovict elcmctits; to maintain security in and around 
key urban, government, and military areas; and to 
conduct limited combat operations to eliminate or 
effectively control opposition to Soviet supported ele- 
ments. 

128. More specifically, the 103rd CAD; garrisoned 
in the Belorussian MD, displayed a high state of 
preparedness and flexibility,^ 


(The perform- 
ance ot the 105th CAD was at least equally impressive 
though it had had a prolonged opportunity to come to 
the reouisite state of readiness for the invasion.^ 

u 


c 


^thc division’s deployment into that country 
coul3\vcII be viewed as more administrative than tac- 
tical, because of the nonopposed nature of the move 
and the division’s proximity to the border. 


D. Military Transport Aviation 

Doctrine and Practice 

129. The primary combat mission of the Military 
Transport Aviation (V FA) is to lift Soviet airborne 
forces. Other missions include the movement of 
nonairbornc troops, equipment, supplies, and nuclear 
weapons. In addition, it is used for the delivery of 
economic and military assistance materiel to Soviet cli- 
ent slates in the Third World, VTA operates some 665 
medium and heavy transport aircraft, of which 
approximately 555 are the medium-range AN-12 
Cubs. The long-range transports include about 50 
AN-22 Cocks (which can carry all ground force di- 
visional equipment) and 60 IL-76 Candids, Most of 
these aircraft have been based in the western USSR. 
Civil aircraft from Aeroflot could provide sup- 
plemental support to VTA and add about 1,300 me- 
dium- and long-range transi>orts to the inventory. 
These aircraft arc configured primarily for personnel 
or light cargo airlift, but Aeroflot’s 160 AN-12s could 
be used to lift heavy equipment. Aeroflot routinely 
transports some 130,000 military personnel over a pe- 
riod of about three to four weeks during the semi- 
annual rotation of Soviet troops in Eastern Europe. 

130. Military Transport Aviation devotes consider- 
able training time to its primary mission of transport- 
ing airborne assault troops, including night drops, close 
formation flying, and low-Ievcl navigation. US intel- 
ligence has estimated that the VFA has demonstrated 
in exercises and training activities an adequate level of 
competence to transport airborne assault troops, but 
that in an actual operation success would depend upon 
a favorable air environment. It has also estimated that 
the entire lift capacity of VT A would be required to 
move all the equipment and the 7,300 personnel as- 
signed to one airborne division. Assuming an aircraft 
availability rate of alx)ut 85 percent, this would mean 
that VTA probably would prove inadequate for a full 
division lift. Offsetting this assumption, however, is 
the fact that Soviet airborne units would probably 
leave behind their administrative personnel and some 
equipment in a combat situation. Accordingly, US 
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inlclligcnce Itas estimated that VTA could lift tlic as- 
sault elements of two airborne divisions simulta- 
I neously, including their essential combat and combat 
support equipment with some transport, supplies, and 
other logistic elements. 

131. With Its large force of cargo-configured trans- 
port aircraft, VTA also was estimated to be well pre- 
pared to transport equipment and .supplies, especially 
the types of equipment found in Warsaw Tact air- 
borne units. On the other hand, US estimates have 
concluded that the low ratio of aircrews to operational 
aircraft (1.3 to 1) would be a limiting factor on Soviet 
air transport capabilities. With such a ratio, they es- 
timated that crew fatigue would become a critical fac- 
tor during sustained operations. Moreover, with nearly 
all VTA airlift assets and airborne divisions normally 
deployed in the western USSR, it was believed that 
this factor would be particularly important in oper- 
ations not targeted primarily toward Central Europe 
and NATO s flanks. On the basis of these factors, US 
intelligence has estimated that the VTA would have 
serious problems in intensive airlifts of long duration 
requiring heavy payloads over distances greater than 
2,000 nm. 


133. When the invasion finally was launched. VTA 
operations were well coordinated and a high sortie rate 
was sustained. These operations placed much less of a 
strain on the force than an operation to a more distant 
location would have caused. The flights were able to 
refuel within the USSR, and the final leg into Afghani- 
stan involved distances of less than 650 nautical miles. 
1 herefore, potential problems with overflight rights, 
suitable landing and refueling points, aircrew fatigue. 
«<id s.rc.'afl availability were not encountered. In 
addition, the flights were conducted in a benign air 
defense environment. Although there is no question 
that the VTA performed well, the USSR used 50 
percent of its airlift assets to move a force of five to six 
'OMD-cquipped battalions over a relatively short dis- 
tance under nearly ideal conditions. Although this is 
not proof that larger operations to greater distances 
could not be carried out. it does suggest that such air- 
lift requirements could be executed only in the ab- 
sence of other competing requirements. Even then, the 
capability to respond would be strained. 

E. Ground Forces Divisions 
Doctrine ond Proctice 


Evaluation 

132. In the Afghanistan operation, from 24 to 27 
December 1979, the USSR employed some 50 percent 
of VTAs AN-22 Cocks and IL-76 Candids and 35 
percent of its AN- 12 Cubs. Overall about -10 percent of 
airlift assets participated in supporting the inter- 
vention during the period from late November 
through the end of December. The operation was car- 
ried out smoothly with no major difficulties reported. 
As in the case of the VDV, the Afghan operation was 
not a good case to test US estimates of VTA surge 
capacities. VTA assets were prepared well in advance 
of the major operation on 25 and 26 December. 
Substantial numbers of VTA aircraft had been dc- 
_ployed to the Turkestan MD since early December 


iit airba 


]VDV forces to be moved had 
lases beginning in mid-Decem- 


uo asscssrnems made prior lo Ihc invasion 
Afghanistan credited Soviet ground divisions with the 
ability to mobilize within the following time frames: 

Category I — within 24 hours 

Category II — within 48 hours 

Category III — 72 hours or more 

Mobilization was defined as the c<allup of reservists 
and predcsjgnalcd common-user equipment (primarily 
transport and engineer vehicles) and their integration 
into understrength units. Most Category I divisions 
were not c.xpccted to require much reinforcement 
prior lo being committed lo combat. This applied 
■ particularly to Soviet Category I divisions garrisoned 
in Eastern Europe, which had all their essential 
personnel and equipment. Category II and III di- 
visions were judged to have significant shortages of 
personnel and support equipment (especially transport 
vehicles) and to need to be mobilized prior to commit- 
ment. In addition to mobilizing, these divisions — espe- 
cially Category III divisions — would be expected to 
participate to the extent po.ssible in other pre- 
dcployrncru preparations, including individual re- 
fresher training and unit maneuvers. The duration of ' 
these predeployment preparations would depend on 
operational considerations and other planning factors. 
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especially the degree of urgency dictated by bat- 
ef.eld requirements. Under extreme circumstances 
(tor example reaction to a surprise attack or the un- 
ava.kb.lity of other units) freshly mobilized divisions 

tTon 

135. All three motorized rifle divisions committed 

L and 

e 201st (Dushanbe), were assessed as Category III 
d.v.s.ons. A fourth MRD. the 58th (Kizyl Arvat), was 
also mob.I.zed and began moving to the Afghan bor- 
er .n late December but was not committed. US intel- 
hgence carried the 58th MRD as a Category II di- 
v.s.on. The 108th and 5th MRDs had cleared their 
garrisons by 15 and 19 December, respectively. They 
remained m the general vicinity of their garrisons 
however through 26 December and were not commit- 
December. Major elements of the 201st 
MRD had cleared garrison by the end of the first week 
o January but apparently were not intended for early 
commitment; instead, this division moved to Termez 
and remained there for about one month before mov- 
ing into northeastern Afghanistan. (TS R U NF NC G) 

136. On the basis of estimated peacetime manning 
levels, as many as 35.000 reservists could have been 
called up to fill the 5th. 108th. 201st. and 58th MRDs. 
t appears that selective mobilization began in late 
November or early December. The most intensive and 
extensive phase of mobilization, however, appears to 
have occurred in mid-to-late December. Conse- 
quently. the two MRDs initially committed into 
Afghanistan-the 5th and 108th-had at least 10 days 
and perhaps considerably longer (up to 30 days) to 
rnob.hze and make other predeployment preparations 
Many reservists were also called up subsequent to 1 
January; these reservists served primarily in non- 
divisional units. There are indications, though the evi- 
dence IS not conclusive, that at least one MRD— the 
5th-may have increased its manning level and readi- 
ness post^u re in the months preceding the invasion. 
Higher-than-usual battalion- and regimental-level 
activity was observed within this division during the 
summer and fall of 1979. Some reservists were prob- 
ably called up to participate in this field training 
mclud.ng officers and senior NCOs. It is not known 
how many reservists were called up, I,ow long they 
served, and when they were released, or how many (if 
any) remained on active duty until the division was 
mobilized to Its wartime strength in December (see 
igure 27). It ,s also po.ssible that some mobilization 



Figure 27 

Soviet Central .\siaii reservists in Kabul on 11 January 1980. 
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occurred within the 108th, 201st. and 58th MRDs in 
the months preceding the invasion; however the evi- 

i" “’e case of the 5th 
GMRD. It caimot be determined precisely when these 
divisioris initiated and completed mobilization. It ap- 
pears, however, that most reservists integrated into 
these divisions were called up during the 15-25 
December time trame. (T8 R U NF NC G) 


137. Despite the rather lengthy mobilization and 
preparation period, the 5th and 108th MRDs were 
committed before they were completely combat 
ready. The .oth for c.vample, entered Afghanistan with 
only about fialf of its wheeled transport vehicles; the 
most serious vehicle shortages being in the division’s 
four maneuver regiments. These shortages were cor- 
rected after the division was committed. The Soviets 
also chose to upgrade the equipment holdings of these 
divisions after tliey were moved to Afghanistan. It 
should be noted that the.se two divisions did not 
participate m significant tactical operations for several 
weeks or more after they arrived. Older models of 
carriers such as the BTR-40 and 
PlH-152 were replaced with the RTR-60. BTR-70 
and the BMP infantry combat vehicle (see figure 28).’ 
Some older art.l ery equipment models such as 85- 
mm/ 00-mm lield guns, the 122-mrn howitzer (M30) 

with the 122-niin howitzer (D-,30). Self-propelled artil- 
lery (122 mm and 152 nun) was akso introduced and 






Figure 28 


Soviet BTR-60 in Kabul. 
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the S~60 AAA Regiment of the 5th GMRD was re- 
placed by an SA-8 SAM regiment. It is clear that these 
postcommitment equipment upgrades would not take 
place on a European battlefield, at least not with for- 
ward area forces. (TS R U NF NC G) 

138, There is little doubt that the Soviets learned 
some hard lessons in their introduction of combat 
forces into Afghanistan. Their motorized rifle divisions 
are organized and trained to operate on a conventional 
or nuclear battlefield against an opponent using 
conventional or nuclear weapons and tactics. Soviet 
ground forces doctrine calls for the commitment of 
armor-heavy forces and mounted infantry at high 
speed along multiple axes. The forces used in Afghani- 
stan, however, were confronted with an entirely dif- 
ferent situation and therefore with a number of oper- 
ational problems. These included the terrain which 
limited equipment usage and mobility, extremes of 
weather, limited and low-quality lines of communica- 
tion, an elusive opponent, and a hostile population. (S) 

Evaluation 

139. The length of time that the Category HI di- 
visions took to mobilize was far in excess of the mini- 
mum of which they have been deemed capable in US 
intelligence estimates (72 liours). 'fliis minimum, how- 
ever, is not considered to be the norm, l)ut an option to 
be employed in response to an emergency. The situa- 
tion which confronted the Soviets in Afghanistan, 
however, did not present the need to meet any such 


deadline. Although we do not know the precise date of 
the decision to invade, there is evidence that the di- 
visions that were to be involved took steps in the fall to 
increase their manning and readiness postures. (TS R 
U NF NCG) 


140. Despite this earlier activity, these divisions 
experienced some difficulty in mobilizing. For exam- 
ple, the 108th MRD at TermezJ 


some of the division s stored equip- 
, iceable. Comparable shortcomings 
plagued the 5th GMRD. Despite the use of civilian 
trucks (see figure 29), its four maneuver regiments 
were 50 percent short of wheeled transport by the 
time they entered Afghanistan. The evidence of these 
problems suggests that the US estimate that Category 
III divisions could be mobilized in a minimum of 72 
hours requires reexamination. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the situation in Afghanistan did 
not present the Soviets with any need for rapid mo- 
bilization and thus may not provide a basis for altering 
the US estimate. On the basis of their Afghan experi- 
ence, however, the Soviets are likely to embark on a 
program to upgrade the training and equipment levels 
of their Category HI divisions, particularly those lo- 
cated along strategically important axes. (TS R U NF 
NCG) 



Figure 29 


Soviet civilian truck curryitiv; Soviet CSentral Asian rescrvi.st.s through 
streets of Kabul on lb junuarv IfJSO. 
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F. Other Forces 

141. In a general war against NATO, we would ex- 
pect to see widespread alerting and deployment of So- 
viet air, naval, and strategic forces not only in theaters 
contiguous to areas of potential operations, but also in 
theaters remote from the action. This judgment pre- 
sumes a Soviet desire to have all forces prepared in 
case the opponent or a potential adversary in another 
area, for example, China, altcmoted to take action in 
other theaters. US studies also assume that in the case 
of an attack against an opponent in a flank ‘area, the 
readiness of all Soviet forces would be raised to guard 
against a NATO or Cliincse response and, moreover, 
that this heightened readiness would apply to strategic 
as well as theater forces. In the case of Afghanistan, 
however, forces not directly involved were for the 
most part not placed on higher readiness levels. The 
following sections provide a description of what tran- 
spired in each of the major elements of the Soviet 
armed forces other than those already described. 

Tactical Aviation 

142. The Turkestan MD traditional! y was some- 
thing of a backwater in terms of the numbers and 
sophistication of offerusive aircraft as.signed. For this 
reason, it was not surprising that the Soviets had to 
augment their resources in this district to supix)rl the 
invasion. As of 1 December 1979 the Soviets had the 
following aircraft in the Turkestan MD: 120 Fishbed 
fighters/figbter-bombers; 30 Filter fighter-bombers; 
12 Brewer reconnaissance aircraft; and 60 Hook, Hip 
transport helicopters. 

143. Most of the tactical aircraft movements in 
preparation for the invasiori occurred within a 10-day 
period prior to the surge of transix)rl aircraft activity 
from 24 through 27 December. ^ 



By the 


last week of December the tactical air order of battle 
in the Turkestan MD had increased by 55 percent, 
witl^ the following aircraft ready: 120 Fishbed 
fighters/fightcr-bombers; 75 Fitter fighter-bombers; 
40 Brewer reconnaissance aircraft and tactical bomb- 
ers; and 110 Hip, Hook. Hind transport and combat 
assault helicopters. Two airfields that normally did not 
have tactical offensive aircraft based there, Mary 
North and Mary Northeast, handled large numbers of 
these temporarily deployed figlitcrs and tactical 
bombers. The Fishbeds at Chirchik had moved south 
to Kokayty and v'crc sharing the airfield with another 
Fislibcd regiment normally based there, as well as 
helicopter and transports, 

144. Despite the movement of substantial numbers 
of tactical aircraft into Afghanistan, the Soviets did not 
use these fixed-wing assets extensively in the immedi- 
nle poslinvasion period. 

lone of the principal reasons for moving 
the higli-ixiTTormance aircraft into Afghanistan had 
been to protect Soviet forces in case of a move against 
them by Iranian aircraft. This threat never material- 
ized. 

145. In contrast to the situation in Afghanistan, 
Soviet air forces opposite NATO would require no 
substantial reinforcement before hostilities. Soviet air 
armies in support of the Croups of Soviet Forces in Ger- 
many, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are well equipped 
with sophisticated aircraft. In addition to these forces, 
the air forces of Fast Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
.slovakia would also be available. If reinforcements from 
the USSR were rcquirc'd, tiicy could be movc*d to the 
forward area on very short notice. 


Long Ronge Aviation 

146. Prom 25 December 1979 through 5 January 
19S0 at least 99 Soviet Long Range Aviation TU-16 Bad- 
ger medium bombers, comprising over 20 percent of the 
LKA Badger force, deployed to bases in the south-central 
USSR. These deployments, which consisted of 29 aircraft 
to Dolon. 48 to Engels, and 22 to Krasnovodsk, were 
[probably associated with the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. The bombers did not participate in combat missions 
and probably were intended as a show of force or for 
contingency oix^rations, if necessary. By mid-Janua 
most of the aircraft had returned to their home bases. 

Since the TU-16 is primarily a peripheral 
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strike aircraft, its deployment to Ixise^ in tl>e south- 
central USSU for possible utili/j^Uion in Afghanistan was 
consistent with the US urKlorslanding of llic role of that 
aircraft. With the exception of the deployment to 
Krasnovodsk,^^ 

^^LRA activity was in line 
with US ol what would occur in this tyfx: of 

operation 


orrategic Rocket Forces 


M7. There was some Strategic Rocket Forces (SRF) 
activity, particularly by SS-20 intermedia te-rang(j 
ballistic missile forces, during the preinvasion ix;riod. 


c 


At the SS-4 medi urn- 
range ballistic missile or SS-5 UrBNt launch sites, there 
was no discernible increase in activity or readiness. 


irifM 


c 
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Soviet Naval Forces 

l^S. 1 he Soviet Navy apparently did not undertake 
operations in support of the invasion of Afghanistan. 


c 





3 

Evaluation 

H9. The im\ision of Afgiianislan r^rovidod few, if 
any. fresh insights into tfie way Soviet Frontal Aviation. 
Long Range Aviation, Strategic Rocket t'orces. and Navy 
would Ixi used irt a war against NATO. This is primarily 
because none of these forces were significantly involved 
in the Afghanistan oix^ration and lx:caus<.! their cir- 
cumstances in a Luroix^an involvement would be dif- 
ferent. For example, the reinforcement of tactical air 
assets, which occurred over a ix;riod of weeks before the 
invasion of Afghanistan, would not be rc^quired Ix^forc a 
move against NATO. This is Ix'cau.sc large numlx'rs of 
Soviet and other Wars:iw Pact tactical air units arC al- 
rciidy in r>bcc opix)sile NA'FO. 'I'he relatively short di.s- 
lanccs Ixtwcen the USSR ;uk1 Western i*.,uroiXi mean 
ifuit additional rcinforccntciUs could be moved in only a 
sliorl time before lliey were required. In addition, there 
can be no doubt that in a NATO war. the LRA, SRF, 
and naval forces would be Iic.:ivily cnu)loyc‘d during the 
conflict. 

G. Logistics 

Doctrine and Practice 

150. I he US Intelligence 0)mmunily estimates that 
the Soviet logistic system is planned to su[);x)rl a scries of 
short, fast-moving cam[>aigns in a Furoixan environ- 
ment. For this supix)rt, US analysts Ixlieve that Soviet 
doctrine permits rear service elements of units alx>ve di- 
vision level to be committed before complete prepara- 
tions are made in order to increase the odds of achicviiig 
surprise. At division level and below, however, it Ls es- 
timated tlial appropriate logistic preparations liavc to be 
completed before the forces arc committed in combat. 
Those logistic units at army level and al)Ove that u'crc 
committed before being completely prepared would be 
brouglit up to full strength shortly after an invasion by 
the addition of rear service units mobilized to augment 
rxaclime formations. For wartime opcratioiLS, it is es- 
timated that tlic Soviets would use a push system in 
vvi lich supplies are moved from higlicr echelons to lower 
over multiple supply routes. Some of the roads would be 
dedicated for use solely by logistic elements. Rail tran.s- 
port would be used as much as possible, particularly for 
the movement of bulk items. lo sup^x^rt oixrations ii\ a 
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Euroj>can-lvixi conflict, t!ic estimated priorities for com- 
bat supplies would be: ammunition, POL (petroleum, oil. 
and lubricants), technical supplies, rations, and nontech- 
nical supplies- Local resources would be exploited as 
much as possible, and Military Transport Aviation would 
be used to move only the most critical supplies. 

151. The contrast between what Soviet logistic doc- 
trine calls for in a war against NATO and the situation 
that developed in Afghanistan is marked. Although 
Soviet doctrine allows the commitment of forces with 
Icss-lhan-compictc logistic preparation at division level 
and above. Soviet army-level units in Afghanistan were 
not brought up to full strength even after the invasion 
was accomplished. This deficiency led to numerous sup- 
ply and maintenance problems in the early days of the 
operation, although none of thc^ were known to have 
impacted on Soviet operations. Soviet logistics doctrine 
was also not employed in {he case of some units at di- 
vision level. As previously noted, the 5lh CMRD at 
Kushka was sent into Afghanistan with up to a 50- 
pcrccnt shortage of general purpose vehicles. Soviet 
forces were unable to establish multiple lines of commu- 
nication with dedicated supply routes. There are a 
limited number of roads and total lack of railroads in 
Afghanistan. The two main roads from Termez to Kabul 
and from Kuslika to Herat and O^ndahar were used for 
both operational and logistic purposes. This resulted in 
frequent bottlenecks, which were made more serious by 
poor weather conditions and by frequent insurgent ef- 
forts to cut the roads. 

152- Through January 1980 Soviet logisticians sup- 
plied items to field forces in the priority order called 
for in Soviet doctrine for operations against NATO, 
that is, ammunition, POL, technical sui)plies. rations, 
and nontechnical supplies. 'PIjc Soviets did not adapt 
their priority system to match the requirements im- 
posed by the tactical, physical, and economic conditions 


of the country. Moreover, the designed-for- Europe re- 
supply system kept producing excessive amounts of 
artillery and tank rounds when the situation demanded 
small caliber munitions. Because of these difficulties, 
the VTA was called upon to assist in the movement of 
routine supplies from the USSR in contravention of 
Soviet logistic doctrine. 

Evaluation 

15^. .he Soviets scc.'a to have given their logistic 
forces much less preparation for the movement and sub- 
sequent operation into Afghanistan than presumably 
they would for an invasion of Western Europe. This may 
have been due to a low estimate of the opposition that 
the Soviet forces would encounter. In addition, Soviet 
divisions in the 1 urkestan MD did not possess full logistic 
structures before the invasion. Moreover, because the 
40th Army was essentially an ad hoc force organized for 
this operation, it had no established logistic clement. By 
contrast, all of the divisions, armies, and fronts ear- 
marked for early deployment in Europe have a full com- 
plcnicrU of organic motor transport as.scts. Army rear 
services in tlie European Theater arc also maintained at 
a high level of readiness in peacetime and would require 
minimal augmentation to become combat ready. 

154. The lack of a railroad and multiple lines of 
ground communications forced the Soviets to operate at^ 
variance with their logistics doctrine. Tlie problems they 
encountered in establishing priorities for supplies, how- 
ever, did reflect an inflexibility in adapting a system 
designed for a conventional war against NATO to the 
Afghan situation. A lack of flexibility has often been 
ihoiiglit to be a Soviet weakness, in view of their highiv' 
centralized operational procedures. lunally, aside from 
planning, there was also some evidence of general in- 
efficiency in the operation of the logistic system and a 
lack of initiative at army and liighcr levels of command. 


IV. INDICATIONS AND V/ARNING EVALUATION 


155. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was tiie first 
offensive movement of Soviet ground forces into a for- 
eign country since the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
19G8. As such, it offered a unique opportunity to test the 
effectiveness of tlic US indications and warning (I&W) 
system. I he US approach to I&W includes a set of iri- 
dicalors keyed to the readiness of Soviet military forces 


and other organiziitions and capabilities cxixxrtcd to be 
activated in preparation for war; a comprehensive intel- 
ligence collection system to monitor the stale of cacli 
indicator; and a capability to analyze the implications of 
the data collected and reiK)rt them, if appropriate, to 
those in the US Government authorized to take action in 
rez;ix)n5e to the ix:rceived threat. T'hc I&W system is 
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focused primarily on the greatest [X)lcntial threat to tlic 
United States and NATO, that is, the forces of the War- 
saw Pact concent rated in Eastern Europe and the west- 
ern military districts of tlic Soviet Union. The indicator 
lists are keyed to monitor Soviet preparations for a full- 
scale war in Europe, and the US collection capabilities on 
these indicators ar:^ strongest in the European Theater. 


156. Fui these I'eaLk^io, the situatior, that developed in 
Afghanistan in late 1979 docs not lend itself directly to 
answering the question, “How effective is the I&W sys- 
tem? The USSR (lid not dcxlarc war on Afghanistan. It 
did not place its armed forces or its economy on a war 
footing. It <X)mmitt(xj a small force across a contiguous, 
undefended border to help to support a friendly regime. 
It anticipated no major military obstacles to the move 
and experienced none. It apparently did not expect re- 
actions in other geographic arciis and kept uncx)mmitlcxl 
forces at routine reediness levels. All of these characteris- 
tics of the AfglianisLan operation arc in contrast to what 
US intelligence aut lorilies would expect if the Warsaw 
Pact undertook a war against NATO (when most, if not 
all, of the indicator; of war preparations would become 
active). In short, the peculiar circumstances of the Af- 
ghan situation permitted the Soviets to c*onduct an offen- 
sive oix^ration without activating many of the or- 
ganizations and capabilities that the US warnir\g system 
is designed to det(x:i. 


A. Performance of the Indicotor System 

158. Despite the circumstances that made the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan much different from an attack 
against NATO, there were asp(icts of the operation that 
coincided with the mobilization measures the US expects 
the Soviets would take in preparing for war in Europe. 
In the following sections we u'ill examinej 
ifidicators of Soviet preparations to attack NATO^ 

determine which were activat(xl in the Afghani- 
stan situation. I his list was prepared as a guide or ref- 
erence for collectors and analysts to assist them in identi- 
fying and interpreting the significance of a broad variety 
of Warsaw Pact activities. It is not assumed that all in- 
dicators would become active in every ease, but that 
cr^ough would so that the Intelligence Community would 
recognize changes in Soviet capabilities and intentions 
and f)rovidc w'arning as appropriate. 
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ISTEvahiaiion. Table 2 shows tlial[J 
Jmajor indicators of USSR-Warsaw Pact prep- 
arations for liostililies were activated before the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. In view of the nature of the oper- 
ation. It was not surprising that tlio.se indicators 
associated with tlie preparation of the population and 
economy for war and those dealing with strategic 
forces and other military forces not involved in the 
operation never became ^tivc. The indicators that did 
bccotne active included{_ 


B- Performance of the Collection System 

188. As indicated previously, collection coverage of 
the Turkestati MD and Afghanistan was much more 
sparse than the capabilities focused on the areas op- 
posite NATO. Despite this limitation, collection assets 
of various kinds provided sufficient coverage quickly 
enough to allow intelligence analysts to follow and re- 
port on Soviet activities in a timely mannei 
IS9.[_ 


were siiffi 

cicni to aiert the Intelligence Community that the 
Soviets were increasing their military capabilities in 
the Turkestan MD; tiiey were convincing enough to 
serve as the basis of the Alert Memorandum that was 
issued on 19 December (see paragraphs S4-85.) 








19 r Lvaluation. The combination of collection as- 
sets targeted against the Soviet buildup was adequate 
to provide enough information to allow analysts to fol- 
low the developments in sufficient detail to cause an 
Intelligence Community Alert Memorandum to b 
r)reparcd.| 




reasonable to expect that the better 


collection capabilities in Europe and the vastly greater 
scope of tlie preparations the Warsaw Pact would have 


to undertake to start a war witli NATO would provide 


more tlian ample evidence to the US Intelligence 
Community of the developing situation. 


C. Performance of Intelligence Analysis 

195. It is the responsibility of the US Intelligence 
Community to provide warning to decisionmakers of 
foreign events that may be harmful to the interests of 
the United States. To meet this responsibility, intel- 
ligence analysts must accurately interpret the myriad 
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bits of evidence provided to them by the intelligence- 
collection system and report their findings to those 
with the authority to direct action appropriate to the 
direat. 1 herefore, the focus of this section of the paper 
is on the performance of the Commufiity’s analysts 
and on the question of whether their reports provided 
adequate warning of the Soviet move into Afghani- 
stan. 

i9G, In order to make such an a.ssessmcnl, it is first 
necessary to understand tlic official definition of warn- 
ing. lliat is, the standard by wliicli the itUclligcncc an- 
alysts performance can be fairly judged. The single, 
most authoritative source for these standards is the 
Director of Central Intelligence Directive (DCID) 
No. 1/5, dated 23 May 1979. entitled National Intel- 
ligence Warning. It contains these definitions: 

— Warn iug encompasses ‘•those measures talcen, 
and the intelligence information produced, by 
tlie Intelligence Community to avoid surprise to 
tbe President, the National Security Council, 
and the Armed Forces of the United Stales by 
foreign events of major importance to the se- 
curity of the United States. It includes strategic, 
but not tactical, warning.” 


hgence publications and on the special warning intel 
l.gonce publications that arc the end product of the 
US I&VV system described above (sec paragraph 
155). In addition, warning can also be conveyed in 
the numerous oral briefings and point papers pro- 
duced for "in-hoase“ purposes, as well as memoran- 
dums and in-depth studies produced by each intel- 
ligence agency and military hcadpuarters for its 
principal consumers. At the highest policy level, 
warning is conveyed to the Fresiucni in printed form 
by means of the President's Daily Brief (PDC). In 
indging the Intelligence Community's performance 
with respect to warning in Afghanistan, the evidence 
c.xamincd in this study was confined essentially to the 
written record of all-sourcc assessments as they ap- 
peared in the current intelligence and warning re- 
ports published by NFIB member agencies. It is 
acicnowicdgcd that there were numerous briefings of 
senior government officials regarding the Soviet 
buildup and the likelihood of a Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan well before the invasion look place. In 
reaching a judgment about the performance of intel- 
ligence analysis, however, these briefings were not 
cited since many were not recorded and most were 
not disseminated outside individual agencies. 


— Strategic warning is “intelligence information 
or intelligence regarding the threat of the initi- 
ation of hostilities against the United Slates or in 
which US forces may become involved; it may 
be received at any lime prior to the initiation of 
hostilities. It docs not include tactical warning." 

Tactical warning is "notification that the en- 
emy has initiated hostilities. Such warning may 
bc received at any time from the launching of 
tlic attack until it reaches its targeL*’ 

— Warning of attack. The Directive also gives the 
Department of Defense “unique and specific 
responsibilities for warning of attack. . . DIA 
has defined warning of attack as: "an intel- 
ligence judgment clearly conveyed to national 
decisionmakers and to military commanders 
that a country intends to launch an attack. The 
judgment includes to the extent possible an es- 
timate of when, where, and with what forces.” 

197. In meeting its responsibility to give warning 
according to these definitions, the Intelligence 
Community relies both on routine current intel- 


Current Reporting 

19S. The situation leading to the Soviet invasion of 
Alghanistaii was reported in a wide variety of current 
intelligence publications. Those with the widest 
readership at an all-sourcc level were the National 
Intelligence Daily (NID). published by the DCI and 

JniNM Defense Intelligence Notes 

(DIN) published by DIA. The publication with the 
most direct impact at the highest level was the PDB 
An examination of the intelligence reporting In these 
publications shows that the details of the 1978 coup, 
the internal People’s Democratic Party struggles, the 
growth of Soviet involvement, the deterioration of 
government control, the growth of insurgency, and 
the preparations by the USSR for intervention were 
well covered. The assessments contained in these 
documents also projected the growing isolation of the 
Kabul regime and the possibility of an intervention 
by the Soviets if it continued to weaken. Until mid- 
Dcccmber 1979. however, they suggested that the 
Soviet response would be in the form of an increase in 
advisers, security forces, and materiel and that a 
large-scale military effort would be unlikely 
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199. These assessments accurately forecast tlie 
many operational difficulties tliat the. Soviets would 
encounter if they invaded Afghanistan and cited 
these problems to buttress a conclusion that a large- 
scale intervention was possible, but unlikely. It was 
estimated that such an intervention would make the 
insurgents more determined, that the Soviets would 
need a major force to subdue them, that the danger of 
becoming bogged down in an extended conflict 
would be nigh, and that the difficult terrain and poor 
roads would make operations very difficult. In addi- 
tion, analysts judged that the impact on the Afghan 
Army would likely be adverse. 

200. In addition to citing these military problems, 
the current intelligence publications generally took the 
line that the political costs {o Moscow of such an inter- 
vention would be too high.' It was judged that a mas- 
sive Soviet military presence in Afghanistan would 
have a negative effect on Soviet relations with the 
West as well as with Iran, India, Iraq, and Pakistan. 
The use cf a Soviet military force against an Asian 
population was also seen as a political gift to the Cin*- 
nese which Moscow would not wish to make. In addi- 
tion. it was reported that an intervention would harm 
the chances of ratification of SALT II by the US Sen- 
ate. In mid-1979, official Soviet statements that denied 
any intention of interfering in internal Afghan affairs 
also were cited as supporting a.ssessmcnts that a mili- 
tary intervention was unlikely. 

201. In n\id-Dccembcr, however, the assessments 
carried in the current intelligence publications began 
to give significant weight to the possibility of an inva- 
sion. This shift was prompted by the indications of 
increased military activity in the Turkestan MD wliich 
made it clear that the USSR was increasing the 
preparedness of its forces. Even then, however, the 
reporting conveyed the view that if force were used, it 
would most likely be, at least initially, in a small-scale 
operation designed to improve the security of Soviet 
citizens and to assist the Kabul regime in retaining its 
dwindling authority. This concept that any Soviet 
intervention would be on a limited scale was carried 
over in current intelligence assessments even after 24 
December. As was noted previously (see paragraph 
97), the early reports of the move of airborne troops to 
Afghanistan did not describe the event as the begin- 
ning of a Soviet invasion, but rather as an incremental 
increase in the Soviet security force in Kabul. It was 
not until 28 December, when the magnitude of the 
airlift became clear, when the news of the Soviet- 


engineered coup had been received, and the tjiovc- 
ment of the motorized rifle divisions occurred, that il 
was recognized in these publications that a large-scale 
military intervention had started late in the evening 
of 24 December. 

Warning Reporting 

202. Reporting designed sixicifically for warning 
intelligence is not prepared as routinely or dissemi- 
nated as widely as is current intelligence reporting, hi 
view of the overlapping nature of the two types of 
reporting, much data that would be pertinent to warn- 
ing is routinely published in current intelligence docu- 
ments. The only national-level intelligence publica- 
tions devoted specifically to warning arc llic Alert 
Memorandums published by the DCI. During tl 1C 
preinv.asion period there were tlircc sucl> memoran- 
dums produced, one in September and two in Decem- 
ber. T lie only other all-source warniiu; intelligence 
publication published regularly by an NRB agency is 
the Daily Indications Status Report (DISH). It reports 
the status of warning indicators by geographic region 
and offers appraisals of their meaning. Although the 
DISR is prepared by DIA. it also contains inputs from 
the unified and sixicified commands (USEUCOM, 
1’ACOM, and others)./"" 

a 





203. In addition to these publications, but not rou- 
tinely reaching policymakers, was a series of memo- 
randums on Afghanistan produced by the Strategic 
Warning Staff, a joint DoD-CiA warning element. 
These evaluations were sent to the National Intel- 
ligence Officer for Warning and were t!)c subject of 
discussion at the monthly meetings of tlie interagency 
Warning Working Croup. 

204. The DCl s Alert Memorandums served a use- 
ful purpose in sensitizing policymakers to the potential 
for Soviet activity. They accurately reported the steps 
the USSR was taking to increase the capability of its 
forces. If the Alert Memorandums had any failing, it 
would be that they too were cautious in estimating the 
Soviets* willingness to intervene and the scope of the 
forces they eventually introduced. The 14 September 
memorandum warned that the Soviets might be giving 
serious consideration to the introduction of small com- 
bat units into Afghanistan (sec paragraph 45). The 19‘ 
December Alert Memorandum warned that the Sovi- 
ets had achieved the capability to conduct multi- 
battalion operations in tlic country and that activities 
in the border areas suggested tfiat preparations for a 
much more substantial reinforcement might also be 
under way (sec paragraph 84). The third Alert Memo- 
randum. sent to key decisionmakers on 25 December, 
warned that preparations for a major move into 
Afghanistan essentially had been completed and tiiat 
the move had begun (see paragraph 96). This judg- 
ment was correct, but it left unclear what was meant 
by a major move, especially since other warning re- 
ports and subsequent current intelligence reporting 
described the move as preliminary. 

205. The DISR reporting of the development of 
warning indications opposite Afghanistan was explicit. 

As shown in table 2. the key indicators of potential 
Soviet moves were activated in mid-December and re- 
mained active througl) the invasion period. Figure 31 
shows that indicators were activated, in general, 
shortly after an event was reported. From 15 through 
26 December, however, the DISR appraisals of what 
was portended by these indicators was limited to a 
statement that. All of the above suggests the USSR is 
expanding the size of its military force in and near 
Afghanistan. This conclusion did not assess the grow- 
ing capability of Soviet forces nor did it touch upon 
the question of intent. It was mucli weaker than those 
contained in the DINs and the derivative briefings 
presented to military authorities during the same pe- 
riod. The activities on 26 and 27 December, including 


the movement of airborne forces, were a.sse.ssed ifi the 
DISR in this way: “All of the above reflects the 
continuing expansion of Soviet forces in and near 
Afghanistan, probably in preparation for major mili- 
tary operations in that country. This judgment re- 
flected the opinion, common to most Intelligence 
reporting at llic time, that the movenient of airborne 
forces was only preliminary to the introduction of ma- 
jor ground forces 

20G.[^ 
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20/. Evalualion. This evidence of delays and 
misperceptions notwithstanding, it is apparent that in 
the Afghanistan situation the Intelligence Community 
met the most basic requirement for warning. Tliat is, it 
met the standard specified in DCID 1/5 to provide 
intelligence information produced ... to avoid sur- 
prise to tlic President, the National Security Council, 


Significant Warning* Dates 


Evont/Dcvclopmcnl 

Marxist takeover in Afgiianistarj 
Soviets initiate increase in military assistance 
Insurgency threat to regime 
Fighting in Herat. 20 Soviets killed 
Alert Sfemorandum warns of possibility of 
introduction of small Soviet combat units 
Introduction of small Soviet combat units 
to Bagram 

c 


Date 
Hcixirted 
27 Apr IS 
18 May 19 
22 Nov 19 
15 Mar 19 


108th Mku ( I'crmcz; garrison vacated | 

' IDcc 

1979 " 

5th CMRD (Kushka) garrison vacated / 

. ^ Jpec 

1979 

Alert Memorandum warns of buildup on border 

19 Dec 

1979 

Soviets may have cocnplcted most of tlicir 

preparations for a move to Afglianistan 

24 Dec 

1979 

Alert Memorandum warns of movement 

of Soviet airborne forces to Kabul 

25 Dec 

1979 


cvc-iiii inai mark'co increased 

potential for Soviet involvement and the principal warning report 
responses by tlic US Intelligence Community. 
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and the Armed Forces ... by foreign events of major 
importance to the security of tlic United States.*’ As 
has already been discussed, intelligence reports had 
conveyed through the summer of 1979 that the situa- 
tion in Afghanistan was increasingly unstable. Bv' 
September, this reporting warned that the detcriorat- 
ifig situation could compel the Soviets to increase their 
military activity in the country. By mid-Dcccrnber, it 
was observed that the Soviets had dramatically in- 
creased tiie preparedness of their forces in the Turkestan 
MD. These activities led to a scries of intelligence rciwrts, 
including a second Alci*t Memorandum, which dcscrilxxl 
the buildup and warned that the Soviets * were i)rcparing 
forces to conduct combat operations in Afghani.stan” (sec 
paragraplis 80-85). By 20 Doceu\lxir, although the reports 
did not include estimates of when, how, or where the 
Soviets could i/Uervene, they noted that “most . . . prc[> 
aralions for . . . military involvement in Afghanistan” liad 
been completed (sec paragraph 95). Accordingly, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the Intelligence Commumtv' 
had warned that tijcrc was a situation developing in 
Afghanistan that could be of major importance to the 
security of the United States” and had met the basic 
requirement not to allow the national leadership to be 
surprised 

208. The performance of tlic Cotnmunily with regard 
to meeting the standard for giving Strategic Warning is 
less clear. Although intelligence warned that numerous 
military preparatioas had Ixen compIelc<l by Soviet 
forces, it did not warn “of the initiation of hostilities 
against the United States or in which US forces may be- 
come involved. Since it is not within the province of the 
Intelligence Community to judge whether US forces will 
become involved in foreign hostilities, it can be argued 
that it would have been presumptuous to issue a stratc'gic 
warning. In any case, it seems apparent as a practical 
matter that in the Afghanistan situation such a warning 
would have been inappropriate. 

209, According to the definition of Tactical Warning 
provided by DCID 1/5, it is evident that “notification 
that the enemy lias initiated hostilities” was given in intel- 
ligence reporting on 2.5 December and in the Alert 
Memorandum published on the same day. The potential 
impact of this warning was diminished somewhat, how- 
ever, since the full scope of what was occurring was not 
clear until four days later 

210. As was noted earlier, the Defense Department has 
unique and specific responsibilities for warning of attack. 

In tlic Afghanistan situation, no such warning was issued. 


To do so, it would have had to “clearly convey to national 
dc'cLsion makers and military commanders that a country 
intends to launch an attack” and. “to the extent ixjssiblc, 
include an estimate of when, where, and with what 
forcx:s. The fact that a warning of this sort was not given 
probably was due to a numlxir of factors. The most 
significant is tliat since the Soviets did not expect to meet 
optX)silion. they did not take all the preparatory' steps that 
could be c.xixx:lcd in a full-fledged invasion and therefore 
did not provide all the on whJ/'h fJS 

depends to furnish the level of stxxificily required by tlie 
definition of warning of attack. It is also relevant to note 
the dcixuKlcnce of analy.sts on the quality and quantity of 
the information they arc provided and to observe that the 
collection assets av'uilablc in Afghanistan were limitetl 
compared to those available in Furoix: 

21 1. Finally, it is important to ufiderstand that warning 
in its broadest sense involves not only the US Intelligence 
Qjmmunily — the warners — but also the national de- 
cisionmakers, the wanux^. It Is liicir judgment of the 
credibility of tlic evidence and the cogency of the accorn- 
ixiiiying analysis provided by tlic Community tliat deter- 
mines whether they will act, and how'. More directly, 
intelligence can giv'c what it thinks is adequate warning, 
but unless those who arc warned, “the warnecs,” under- 
stand the warning and decide to take action or not. the 
effort to warn has accomplbiicd nothing. During the late 
fall of 1979, the hostage situation in Iran was the major 
foreign crisis affecting the US Government. As was noted 
earlier, many of the preliminary Soviet actions in tiic Tur- 
kestan MD were interpreted as contingency moves in case 
of a US retaliatory venture against Iran. In addition to 
Iran, operations in sup[X)rt of refugees in Soutlicast Asia 
were also absorbing a great deal of attention, particularly 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

212, Despite these comixjling situations, the majority of 
decisionmakers apparently felt that the flow of intel- 
ligence during the fall and early winter of 1979 had given 
them warning lliat the Soviets could make a move into 
Afghanistan. They did not get specific advance w'ord of 
the Soviet intention to introduce significant forces but. 
with the previous reporting, were not surprised when tlic 
initial w'arning of an imminent major Soviet move was 
given by NSA on 25 December 1979. It did appear that 
the key staff officers of most decisionmakers relied on 
their own review of individual SICINT and IMINT re- 
ports to determine that tlic Soviets w'cre getting ready to 
intervene. Evaluations of this and other data by the intel- 
ligence agencies were used to confirm what they had 
already concluded 
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D. Implfcations for Warning In Olher Theaters 

213. The lessons learned about the performance of 
the US I&W system with respect to the invasion of 
Afghanistan may prove to be directly applicable only to 
that experience. It is possible, however, that they may 
have implications for the system’s capacity to detect 
threatening events in other theaters and for the Com- 
munity s ability to provide warning of such moves. The 
following paragraphs deal with these subjects. 


Western Europe 

214. The Intelligence Community has estimated ‘ 
that the Warsaw Pact could attack the NATO Central 
Region with two fronts after a rrsinimum of four days 
of preparation. Moreover, it is estimated that under 
these circumstances, NATO would have three days' 
warning. This attack option is not considered likely, 
however, mainly because command echelons and sup- 
port forces would not be adequately prepared. It is 
also estimated that the Warsaw Pact could attack with 
three fronts after eight days preparation and, in this 
case, that NATO would have seven days of warning. If 
the Warsaw Pact attacked with five fronts after 14 
days preparation. NATO probably would have 12 
days of warning. 


military leaders would prefer a longer period to pre- 
pare their Category III divisions. The Afghan experi- 
ence seems to confirm this presumption. The poor 
performance of some clemems of the mobilized di- 
visions does raise questions about their combat effi- 
ciency once committed. We believe that the Afghani- 
stan experience would tend to support the conclusions 
found in NIE 4-1-78 that the Soviet leaders would be 
reluctant to commit on short notice against NATO 
three or five fronts (made up largely of Category II 
and HI divisions, many of them non-Soviet), unless 
they saw no other way out.” 


217. 1 he sharp increase in Soviet military capabil- 
ity opposite Afghanistan was reported in national-level 
publications at least 10 days before the invasion. This 
was achieved despite the fact that US collection assets 
targeted against Afghanistan were limited in compari- 
son to those targeted against the Warsaw Pact forces 
opposite NATO. Soviet preparations were con- 
centrated chiefly in the Turkestan MD. The mobiliza- 
tion of forces throughout the USSR, and other political 
and economic indicators that almost certainly would 
precede a i^jor conflict, did not occur. Despite these ' 
limilations.l 


215. The invasion of Afghanistan was so different 
from what is expected of the USSR in a European 
operation that it provides no grounds to change the 
estimates either of Warsaw Pact attack options or of 
the US ability to provide warning of the preparations 
for such operations. In comparison with an invasion of 
NATO, the move into Afghanistan was a small-scale 
operation. As oppo.scd to the 90 Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean divisions plus the army and front organizations 
which would be brought up to full combat readiness in 
a five-front move against NATO’s Central Region, the 
Soviets readied only five divisions plus a few support- 
ing elements for the move into Afghanistan. 

216. The mobilization of the two Category III di- 
visions (at Kushka and at Termez) was conducted over 
at least a 30-day period with intensive activity only 
during the last two weeks of December. This was a 
much longer period than the 72 hours estimated to be 
the minimum Soviet requirement for such a division to 
mobilize. Presumably, however, this requirement per- 
tains only under emergency conditions and the Soviet 

•See NIE -t-l-TS: Warsaw Pact Concents and Caj>aMilies for 
Going to War in Eurovc: Implications for NA TO Warning of War. 
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was given well before the move into Afghanistan. It is 

reasonable to assume that in preparing for a war in 
Europe, the Warsaw Pact’s activities would be so 
extensive and unusual L 

kc V ■ TU*^*^* 

Afghanistan operation gives us no reason to doubt the 
judgment cxprcs.scd in NIE 4-1-78 that indicators of 
arsaw Pact preparations for combat versus NATO 
would be available to the United States shortly after 
they started and that NATO would be warned of the 
increase in Warsaw Pact military capabilities shortly 
thereafter. 


Other Theaters 

218. In addition to an assault on the NATO coun- 
tries. Soviet or Warsaw Pact ground attacks are 
conceivable against the following countries: Finland 
Austria. Yugoslavia. Iran. Pakistan, and China. We be- 
Community’s ability to warn of major 

’ Tl,e Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the 
Army, believes that this is not an identifiable conclusion of 
NIE ■t-l-rS, and that the view is contradicted by the first sentence 
of para^^ra ph 215 of ifits Ktemorandum. 
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moves into Finland. Austria, or Yugoslavia would be 
essentially equivalent to its ability to warn of Warsaw 
Pact moves against adjacent NATO countries. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs assess the US I&W capability with 
respect to Iran. Pakistan, and China. (S) 

Iran 

219. Since the invasion of Afghanistan, the Soviets 
have taken a number of steps to improve the capabili- 
ties of their forces in the two military districts north of 
Iran. The improvements have been concentrated in 
equipment, in command, control, and communica- 
tions. and to a lesser degree in unit readiness. New 
equipment has been introduced in a few units includ- 
ing the latest wheeled armored personnel carrier, the 
BTR-70. and improved surface-to-air missiles. In addi- 
tion. new communications equipment suited for oper- 
ations in mountainous regions and for links with the 
General Staff has been brought in and exercised by 
army and front echelons! 


The pace of the deliveries has 
been consistent with tne generally low priority with 
which new equipment has been introduced into these 
districts. In general, ground forces equipment in the 
Transcaucasus MD is poorer than that in other border 
districts. As a result of recent upgrading, however, it 
has become better than the equipment found in most 
interior military districts. (TS R U) 


220. Although the military capabilities of the Soviet 
forces located north of the Iranian border have been 
improved, they still have not reached the stage where 
they could initiate an invasion of Iran without exten- 
sive preparations. Soviet military leaders would have 
to prepare invasion forces much more extensively for 
an operation into Iran than they did for their invasion 
of Afghanistan. They would have to plan to face an 
unknown level of resistance from Iranian ground, air, 
and paramilitary forces while they attempted to move 
through very difficult terrain. This alone would make 
the air defense and engineer functions much more 
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significant than they were for Afghanistan and, con- 
sequcrUly, the preparations for use of these forces 
would be that much more apparent. Besides an indig- 
enous threat to the invasion forces, the USSR would 
likely be forced to prepare strategic and general pur- 
pose forces, at least to some degree, in case the West 
made good on its threat to retaliate if (he USSR moved 
against Iran. 

221. If the Soviets made a calculated decision to 
invade Iran under conditions in which they believed 
they could choose the lime, such an operation prob- 
ably would include IG to 20 divisions and would be 
preceded by at least one month of activity to im()rovc 
the preparedness of the forces. VVe would be able to 
see much of this activity within a week of its begin- 
ning. and probably would interpret it as preparations 
for hostilities, but determining whether the Soviets had 
actually decided to attack would be more difficult. 

222. A Soviet decision to seize nortli western Iran 
probably could be irnpleincnted with three to five di- 
visions within two weeks. If the mobilization were 
limited to only those uruts that would lake part, we 
might be able to provide only a few days or at most a 
week of warning. 

223. If the Soviets perceived a situation threatening 
their security interests — such as an intervention in Iran 
by US forces — they probably could hastily assemble a 
force of some 10 to 12 ill-prepared divisions and 
launch an attack directed at seizing major objectives in 
Iran, including some on the Persian Gulf littoral, 
within about two weeks of a decision to do so. We 
probably could provide at least a week, and perhaps 
10 days, of warning of such an attack. 

Pakiston 

224. The USSR could invade Pakistan through 
Afghanistan. In order to do so, an invasion force would 
have to be mobilized and moved through the Tur- 
kestan MD to points along the Afghan-Pakistan bor- 
der. Alternatively, forces already engaged in Afghani- 
stan could be used to cross into Pakistan. In contrast to 
the uncontcslcd move into Afghanistan, a Soviet inva- 
sion of Pakistan would meet with strong resistance. 
Because of tins, the Soviets would need to employ tac- 
tical air assets to defeat the Pakistani Air Forces and 
gain air superiority. Airborne forces would not be 
committed in any strenglli until at least local air 
superiority had been achieved and landing zones se- 
cured. To support cither of die invasion options, the 


Soviets would have to assemble units drawn from the 
Central Asian, Turkestan, Ural, or other MDs. Most 
units that could be used are normally maintained at 
low combat preparedness levels and would have to be 
mobilized and probably trained before being moved. 
Their passage through the already congested lines of 
communication into Afghanistan would likely disrupt 
oi)crations in that country. If the forces were commit- 
ted, they would have to be supported from Afghani- 
stan, further hampering operarions in that country. 
1'hc bulk of the forces already in Afghanistan could be 
moved into Pakistan, but probably would prove in- 
sufficient in number to defeat the Pakistani armed 
forces. In addition, if the majority of Soviet forces left 
Afghanistan, the Muslim insurgents would likely cut 
tlic Soviet line of communications and liberate many 
of the major Afghan towns and cities. 

225. If the Soviets decided to invade Pakistan, wc 
believe it would take at least 30 days to mobilize and 
position an invasion force and that the US I& W system 
would be able to give 20 to 25 days’ warning of the 
incrcn.se in Soviet combat capabilities in this area. If 
the Soviets decided to move the bulk of their forces irv 
Afghanistan into Paki.slan, they could assemble the 
force in about iO to 1 4 days. Again, we would prob- 
ably detect the movement and concentration of these 
forces within one or two days after it had begun. 

China 

226. The Soviet Union has devoted considerable re- 
sources since the mid-1960s to building up its forces in 
Asia. As a result, one-fourth to one-third of the USSR's 
ground and air forces are now deployed there. The 
bulk of these forces could be used in operations against 
China. They arc well equipped, well trained, and, in 
general, already stationed along probable attack axes. 

227. These forces, however, are not kept at as high 
a readiness level as forces opposite NATO. Almost onc- 
half of the Soviet ground divisions in Asia arc Category 
III divisions. I hese forces, along with army and front 
units, would have to be mobilized before being used in 
a conflict with China. In addition, those divisions 
maintained at higher levels would also need to be 
fleshed out and brought from a peacetime posture to 
full combat rcadinc.ss. For a war against a major oppo- 
nent like China, the USSR would likely make wide- ^ 
spread preparations atid would place its economy and 
nnlitary forces on a general war footing. Wc believe 
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the USSR would require two to four weeks to prepare 
forces for a multiple-front offensive against China. In 
view of the. probable widespread indicators of these 


preparations, we believe warning of the increased 
military capability in this area could be provided 10 to 
12 days before a Soviet move into China. 


VI, CONCLUSIONS 


228. The main findings of the c’^amination of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan are: (a) US estimates of 
Soviet doctrine for mobilization and initiation of 
hostilities were proved valid, thereby increasing con- 
fidence that the US I&W system is properly focused to 
provide warning, and (b) the US Intelligence Commu- 
nity's assets were adequate to the task of providing 
warning in this remote location at least 10 days before 
the invasion. 


A. Doctrine and Practice 

229. The Soviet forces that were used in the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan were employed in a manner in 
keeping with Western estimates of their doctrinal 
procedures and capabilities. In a number of cases, 
forces were employed differently than would be ex- 
pected in a European environment. In each case the 
differences could be explained by the unusual char- 
acter of the Afghan operation. Soviet forces were able 
to plan for an unopposed move across a common bor- 
der at the invitation of a friendly government. The 
forces used were relatively few in number. The motor- 
ized rifle divisions were committed with their ranks 
died with recently mobilized reservists using old 
equipment. It appeared that the Soviets believed that 
all that was required in this case was an ad hoc group- 
ing of newly formed and newly mobilized units to 
move into Afghanistan to establish a loyal regime in 
Kabul. The forces used appeared to have been ade- 
quate to this mission. 

230. Despite the unique circumstances surrounding 
this December 1979-January 19S0 operation, a num- 
ber of observations can be made about its essential 
consistency with the way we would expect the Soviets 
to operate in any situation. 

231. The command and control structure generally 
was organized in accordance with doctrinal principles. 
The establishment of the 40th Army to control several 
divisions was typical of Soviet operational procedures. 


E 


J 
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2o3. Airborne troops were used as was expected. 
They established an airhead, provided a show of force 
in support of pro-Soviet elements, conducted limited -- 
combat operations against dissident forces, and pre- 
pared the way for the introduction of ground forces 
(see paragraph 127). 

234. Military Transport Aviation (VTA) forces 
moved five to six airborne battalions, plus combat sup- 
port and combat service support personnel. In the 
surge period from 24 to 28 December. This VTA oper- 
ation was carried out efficiently, but was conducted 
under nearly ideal conditions. The VTA had been op- 
erating into Afghanistan for some time and had al- 
ready established command and control facilities in 
the country. The VTA flew in a permissive air envi- 
ronment from bases 650 nautical miles from its des- 
tinations. It did not encounter the potential problems 
with overflight rights, suitable landing and refueling 
points, aircrew fatigue, and aircraft serviceability that 
could have been experienced in operations to other 
more remote I'hird World areas. The VTA used a 
large percentage of its assets to move a relatively small 
force over a short distance. Although this is not proof 
that a larger operation could not be mounted, it sug- 
gests that such operations could be mounted only in 
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the absence of competing requirements and would 
likely place maximum stress on the VTA (see para- 
graphs 129-133). 

235. rhe two ground divisions that were moved 
into Afghanistan were mobilized in accordance with 
expected procedures. We had estimated that the Sovi- 
ets, if given the opportunity, would prefer to give 
these types of units as much training as possible before 
ccrr.mitti.'tg them to battle. We continue to believe 
that in an emergency Category III divisions could be 
mobilized and committed after 72 hours. In this oper- 
ation, the divisions were given at least 15 days for mo- 
bilization preceded by up to 15 days of preliminary 
preparations. Despite this, they experienced consider- 
able difficulties in mobilizing. Although the fact that 
the cadre divisions took up to 30 days to mobilize docs 
not prove that they could not be mobilized in three 
days, it suggests that the combat efficiency of such 
units after such short preparation would be low (see 
paragraphs 71 and 134-140). 


because the necessary roads simply did not exist. The 
Soviets showed poor planning in not adjusting their 
supply priorities to suit the nature of the Afghan cam- 
paign. As a result POL and rations were in short sup- 
ply in the early days of the operation. Although prob- 
lems were encountered, there was no known impact 
on Soviet operations because of these difficulties, (sec 
paragraphs 150-152). 

238. ^Ve believe that Soviet operations during and 
immediately after the invasion were carried out in 
keeping with general doctrinal and procedural prin-' 
ci[)les. We have noted differences in the details of 
many of the operational aspects of the campaign, but 
believe these changes were chiefly because of the ab- 
sence of a conventional opponent and to the undevel- 
oped nature of Afghanistan. We have seen no changes 
in basic procedures that would cause us to modify our 
estimates of how the USSR would conduct operations 
against a major foe such as NATO or China. 


236. Tactical air forces were increased in the Tur- 
kestan MD by 55 percent in the weeks preceding the 
invasion. This increase was required in part by tlie rel- 
atively low number and sophistication of offensive air- 
craft normally assigned to the military district com- 
pared to aircraft assigned in other border districts. 
Despite the increase, the Soviets did not use their 
fixed-wmg assets extensively during the invasion or 
immediately after. In a war against NATO there 
would be no necessity for such a massive reinforce- 
ment, since the air armies of the Soviet groups of 
forces and the non-Soviet Warsaw Pact air forces are 
large and well equipped. • Reinforcements from the 
USSR could be moved to the Forward Area if needed 
in a relatively short time (see paragraphs 142-145). 

bogistic operations were in many respects dif- 
ferent from what we expect the Soviets would do in a 
European environment. In some cases, circumstances 
forced these changes. Soviet doctrine calls fqr divisions 
to be committed v.ith completed logistic preparations. 
Units above division can be sent into combat without 
complete prcirarations, but are expected to complete 
their preparations shortly thereafter. In this case, prob- 
ably because of the unopposed nature of the move, the 
Soviets committed both the divisions and the 40th 
Army without complete preparation. This situation led 
to numerous difficulties and was not corrected for sev- 
eral wcek.s. The Soviets were unable to u.se the mul- 
tiple supply lines called for in their logistic doctrine. 


B. Warning Aspects 

239. The key organizations and activities of the 
Soviet armed forces which arc monitored to provide 
indicators of increased military capabilities did sliow 
enough changes in this situation to provide warning. 

ecausc of the lack of a general mobilization and the 
limited nature of the invasion, those indicators asso- 
ciated with placing the society and economy on a wa7' 
Iwtmg did not become active. In addition, indicators 
of increa.scd preparedness by strategic forces and gen- 
eral purpose forces not associated witlj the invasion 
did not become active. This lack of activity probably 
was because of a Soviet judgment that there would be 
no reaction by tl^West, by China, or by any states in 
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Although the number of indicators activated was small 
in comparison with what we cx(:>ect to observe in prep- 
aration for a war against NATO, it was sufficient to 
cause warnings to be issued of the increase in military 
capabilities at least 10 days before the invasion oc- 
curred. (see paragraphs 187, 207). 

240. rhe situation that develofXid in Afghanistan, 
because of its limited scope, could not be considered a 
full-fledged test of the warning system. It did, how- 
ever, contain many elements which illuminate the ca- 
pabilities of that system. 

241. The operation showed that the indicator list 
used to monitor Soviet preparation for war was a use- 
ful tool in helping analysts to follow changes in Soviet 

military capabilities. 


iThe in- 
dicators associated with military iorces became active. 
Political and economic indicators did not. Whereas we 
would expect the Soviets to prepare their society and 
convert their economy and transix)rtntion system to a 
wartime configuration for any major war. these steps 
may not be necessary in anything less than a major 
conflict. In even the most minor military movement, 
however, certain military steps must be taken. A close 
monitoring of indicators of military activity would be 
essential, even if no political or economic indicators 
were active. Although political and economic indica- 
tors should not be ignored, tlie Afghanistan experience 
suggests that their absence should not be used as the 
basis for a Judgment that no military actions are cori- 
tcniplaled. 1 he monitoring of indicators of military 
activity should continue to be the focus of the US I&W 
system (see paragraphs 158-187). 


r 
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243. The analysis of the collected information ac- 
curately portrayed the buildup in Soviet involvement. 
Ac<;wrnent<: never lotally discounted the possibility of 
a major military move, although until mid-December 
1979 such an action was considered highly unlikely, 
'i licsc assessments projected that the political costs for 
the Soviets would be too high, that they would not risk 
their relations with the West, the passage of SALT II, 
and their standing in the Third World, particularly in 
India. It was also estimated that Moscow would deem 
the military costs too high; that their intervention 
would stiffen the will of the insurgents and demoralize 
the Afghan Army; and they would suffer from tiic 
poor roads and from terrain that would make oper- 
ations by conventional forces very diificult. Although 
moSi of the costs described did indeed cause difficulty, 
the USSR, when faced with tlie collapse of a pro-Soviet 
regime on its border, felt more compelled to move 
than US analysts had estimated. Intelligence Commu-* 
nity assessments did not give significant weight to the 
[)ossibiht^' of this move until mid- December when the 
indicators of military activity made it clear that tlie 
USSR was increasing the preparedness of its forces. 
Lven then, the idea that the Soviets would actually 
pay the price of invading seemed so outrageous, that it 
was estimated that only a sinall force would be 
committed. This idea persisted through the beginning 
of the invasion, when the initial assessments viewed 
the airborne troops at Kabul and Bagram as merely 
additional security forces (see paragraphs 198-201). 

244. Tlie DIA Daily Inlelligence Slatus Report the 
only all-source warning intelligence document pub- 
lished daily by an NMI3 agency, accurately listed 
those indicators which were active. f~ 
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though the OISR coverage of the activation of mdlca- 
lors was good, the assessment of what the activations 
meant was not as impressive, merely stating that the 
USSR u’Qs building up its forces opposite Afghanistan. 
Judgments in other DIA reporting at the time were 
much stronger. The three Alert Memorandums pub- 
lished by the DCI also accurately warned of the Soviet 
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buildup. These memorandums, too. however some- 
what underestimated the size of the Soviet fome that 
might be used (see paragraphs 202-206). 


245. In the Afghanistan situation the Intelligence 
^rnmunity met the basic requirement for warning. 
Intelligence reports had conveyed through the summer 
ol 1979 that the situation in Afghanistan was increas- 
ingly unstable. By September 1979 this reporting 
warned that the deteriorating situation could compel 
the Soviets to increase their military activity in the 
country. By mid-December it was observed that the 
Soviets had dramatically increased the preparedness of 
their forces in the Turkestan M'D. Theie activities led 
to a senes of intelligence reports, including an Alert 
Memorandum on 19 December 1979. which described 
the buildup and warned that the Soviets "were prepar- 
ing forces to conduct combat operations in Afghani- 
stan (see paragraphs 80-85). By the 20th of Decem- 
ber, although the reports did not include. estimates of 
wheri. how. or where the Soviets could intervene, they 
noted that most . . . preparations for . . . military in- 
volvement in Afghanistan" had been completed (see 
paragraph 95). Accordingly, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Intelligence Community had 
warned that there was a situation developing in 
. fghanistan that could be "of major importance to the 
security of the United States" and had met the basic 
requirement not to allow the national leadership to be 
surprised. 


United States would not become involved and no 

strategic warning" was issued (see paragraph 208). 

247. Tactical warning, th.-t is, notice that a major 

Soviet move was in progress, was given by NSA and by 
209)^^^* Memorandum (see paragraph 

248. No "warning of attack" was given. We had no 
specific information on Soviet intentions to move 
forces across the border, nor did we know when, 
where, or with what forces a move would come. This 
probably was due to the remoteness of the area and to 
llic unopposed nature of the Soviet move (see para- 
graph 210), 

249. Although the Intelligence Community gave 
warning in various NID and DIN articles that the 
USSR was increasing its military capabilities opposite 
Afghanistan, the terms "warning" or "strategic warn- 
ing were not used in these publications. This may 
have been partly because the Intelligence Community 
lacks specific guidelines spelling out how and when 
warnme should be issued (see paragraphs 207-208). 

250. Decisionmakers, "the warnccs." felt that they 
had received adequate warning of the Soviet buildup. 
When the move occurred, it was not a surprise (see 
paragraphs 21 1-212). 

251. Although the scale of the operation was small 
and collection against it was limited, at least 10 days’ 


24G. The definition of strategic warning" contains 
the concept that this type of warning should be issued 
if there is a threat of hostilities "against the United 
Stales or in which US forces may become involved." 
This threat is implicit in the NATO area, but in situa- 
tions involving Third World countries it is difficult for 
intelligence analysts to determine whether or not US 
forces may become involve<l. Intelligence analysts are 
not normally aware beforehand whether the United 
States would commit forces in Third World areas. In 
the Afghanistan situation, analysts received no formal 
or informal notification from policymakers that US 
forces might be committed to counter potential Soviet 
moves m the region. As a result, they assumed the 


warning was given. In a faster operation against 
NATO, not as much time might be available, but the 
enormous scope of the preparations i>lus a vastly im- 
proved collection capability should give NATO ade- 
quate warning. We sec nothing in the Afghanistan op- 
eration that would affect the judgments of Warsaw 
Pact capabilities and associated warning times found 
in NIE 4-1-78 (see paragraphs 214-217). 

252. We believe that if the USSR decided to move 
into Iran. Pakistan, or China, it would conduct prep- 
arations of its forces on a much greater scale than the 
preparations it made for Afghanistan. We believe 
these activities would come to our attention within 
several days and that warning would be issued shortly 
thereafter (sec paragraphs 219-227). 
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Glossary 



COMINT 

-- Com mu niciitions inlcliigcncc 



COMSAT. 

Communications satellite 



CP 

Command post 



DCID 

Director of Central Intelligence Directive 



DIN 

Defense Intelligence Note 



DISR 

Daily Indications Status Report 



GAD 

Guards airborne division (USSR) 



GMRD 

Guards motorized rifle division (USSR) 



GS 

General Staff (USSR) 



HF 

High frequency (communications links) 



HUMINT.. 

Human intelligence 



I&W 

Indications and warning 



IMINT 

Imagery intelligence 



IRBM 

Intermediate-range ballistic missile 



LRA 

Long Range Aviation (USSR) 



MAC 

Military Advisory Group (USSR) 



MD 

Military district (USSR) 


- 

MRB.M 

Medium-range ballistic missile 



MRD... 

Motorized rifle division (USSR) 



NID 

National Intelligence Daily 



PDB 

President's Daily Brief 



PDP 

People’s Democratic Parly (Afglianist.nn) 



POL 

Petroleum, oils, and lubricants 



SIGINT... 

Signals intelligence 



SRF 

Strategic Rocket Forces (USSR) 



VDV... 

Soviet Airborne Forces 



VTA.. .. ... 

Military Transport Aviation (USSR) 
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